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Pasteur’s Brave Shepherd Boy 



The death is announced of Jean Baptiste Jupille, the brave shepherd boy of Salins, the first 
patient Pasteur saved from- hydrophobia. The boy grew up to be caretaker at the Pasteur 
- , Institute in Paris, where this statue of him was set up 


THE SHEPHERD BOY OF SALINS 


THE DREAMERS 

FAMOUS MAN AND WHAT 
HE DID 

The Tragic Beginning of the 
Panama Canal 

DE LESSEPS AND HIS SON 

The bearer of a great name has passed 
into the Great Silence, and anthems of 
regret, pity, and admiration, have- 
sounded round his grave. Charles' de 
Lesseps, son of Count de Lesseps, lias 
died at 82. 

He was associated with his father in 
that triumphant feat of 'engineering 
which gave the world the Suez Canal, 
and bore without complaint or reproach 
a great part of the odium arid a term of 
imprisonment following the failure of 
his father to build the Panama Canal. 

Such a success and such a disaster 
have rarely, if ever before, been asso¬ 
ciated with anyone man. The. Suez 
Canal, just over 100 miles long, enables, 
a ship to pass in 16 hours from the 
Mediterranean into the Red Sea, and so 
to the Indian Ocean, instead of sailing 
right round Africa. 

A Titanic Failure 

The Panama Canal, which de . Lesseps 
afterwards started, was at one time the 
most titanic failure of modern times. 
We know now that it could not have 
been built at the time it was attempted. 
Fifty thousand men died in the isthmus 
of malaria, yellow fever, and other mos¬ 
quito-borne diseases, and no one knew 
how to grapple with the malady. - 

: Our British doctors—Ross and Manson 
and Bruce—had to appear in .the world 
to solve the problem of the mosquito 
before the Panama Canal could be cut, 
and by that time Count de Lesseps was 
dead, and his Panama schemera gigantic 
ruin, a tangle of waste railways, with 
derelict machinery and with dismal char¬ 
nel houses filled with dead men's- bones. 

A Vast Success 

But the money raised, running on 
toward 100 million pounds, had im¬ 
poverished thousands of French homes, 
had upset Governments, and divided 
France into hostile camps. De Lesseps 
and his son were charged with fraud, 
though they were utterly innocent of 
criminal offence. 

-The United States profited b} 7 the 
genius as well as by the errors of the 
man who failed. Above all, she learned 
that the second idea,of de Lesseps—the' 
idea of a canal with risirig locks—was 
best, ■ and ships now sail through 
America from - the Atlantic to - the 
Pacific _ by mounting enormous steps. 
It. cost the United States 100 millions 
to succeed, as it cost do Lesseps 100 
millions to fail. 

One of the charges made by the 
accusers of de Lesseps was that he had 
said seven million tons of traffic would 
pass through the Panama Canal, every 
year. Today the annual report is that 
more than three times that amount 
yearly traverses the canal 


T here has just died in France a care¬ 
taker whose name is known 
throughout the world. 

He was Louis Pasteur’s brave shepherd 
boy, the very first patient Pasteur in¬ 
oculated for hydrophobia. 

Nearly forty years ago there came down 
from the French mountains near Salins. 
a nmd vol f, its eyes flaming, and its jaws 
streaming with foam. Some children 
were playing together as ■ the wolf 
appeared, and the mad animal leaped 
toward them. But a brave shepherd 
boy near by, Jean Baptiste Ju'pille, saw 
tbeir danger in time and grappled with 
the wolf till he strangled it,but not before 
the wolf’s teeth had pierced his hand. 

The brave boy seemed doomed to die 
of hydrophobia, the dread complaint 
for -which there was no known cure. 
In Paris, however, the clever chemist 


Louis- Pasteur had been investigating 
this 'appalling disease, and had made 
the great discovery that it could be 
warded off by inoculating the patient 
with virus from a mad dog. 

The brave boy was hurried off to 
Pasteur ; be was inoculated ; and bis 
life saved. It was a splendid triumph 
for the world of science, .and the event 
became historic. When the Pasteur 
Institute was built in Paris Jean 
Baptiste Jupille became its caretaker, 
and a statue showing him in his fight 
with the mad wolf was set up in front. 

As he went in and out he would often 
look up at the statue and see himself at 
the most exciting moment of his life ; 
then he would go indoors, throw open 
the beautiful gates of a lovely little 
chamber, and offer a prayer by tiie tomb 
of Pasteur, who lies there sleeping. 


RAT INVADERS 

C.N. READERS DRIVEN 
FROM HOME 

Unwanted Visitors in the 
Nursery 

DOGS AND CATS DEFIED 

In spite of all the measures taken to 
destroy rats, their number continues to 
increase, and their cost to this country 
works out at something like a pound each 
year for every man, woman, and child. 

The Ministry of 'Agriculture has fixer! 
November 5 for a great rat-killing day 
all over the' country, that being about 
the time when the rats leave the fields 
and the country, where they have spent 
the summer, and go to the towns and 
houses for the winter. 

There are gloomy prophets who predict 
that the day will come when the rats 
will conquer the human race, and by 
sheer numbers drive man from the Earth. 

Man has so far prevailed against the 
most terrible odds of all kinds, and with 
the help 'of science and organisation 
there is: no doubt that the rats will 
eventually lose in their fight for 
supremacy. But in the meantime they 
cause many hardships, and only recently 
they have-driven two C.N. readers from 
their homes. 

Eating a Way In 

A family living in a cosy flat in London 
suddenly became aware that rats were 
nibbling in the outhouse where the 
rubbish was kept. The flat was near 
railway arches, and to these the rats 
migrated from the sewers near by, 

The nibblings became more frequent, 
and the pests gradually ate a way into 
the stairway, and would walk about at 
night and explore their new surround¬ 
ings. Then, one night, a child’s cry 
from the nursery brought the mother 
into the room, to find several rats running 
about the floor. -Needless to say, after 
this terrifying experience, the children 
had to be taken away, and thus the 
whole family was literally driven from 
home by the voracious animals. 

The Eyes on the Shelf 

In another Instance a man. living in 
a house in the North of London was 
dressing in his bedroom one, morning 
when lie suddenly noticed two greedy 
eyes looking at him from a shelf high up 
in the room. It was a rat. 

A few days later' his daughter was 
coming down to breakfast, and a fat rat 
actually ran down the stairs by her side. 
There were two dogs kept and a cat, but 
the intrepid rodents defied them, to¬ 
gether with all kinds of .traps. This 
family, too, was obliged to leave. 

Rats, which cause great loss among 
chicken-keepers,-can often be got rid of 
by ferrets, traps, or poison ; but in 
many cases it is impossible to use such 
measures in a dwelling-house, and the 
problem is one that grows worse, though 
the sanitary authorities are fully aware 
of it, and are going to great expense in 
their fight with these enemies of mankind. 
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_E OF THE 


EMPIRE CONFERENCE 


HOW THINGS GO 
IN EUROPE 

POINTS IN POLITICS 


WHEN A CROWD 
GOES MAD 


THE 


PIT- 

dauntless HEROISM OF 
THE COMMON MAN 

Brave Persistence and Quench¬ 
less Hope in Face of Disaster 

THE SPIRIT THAT WILL 
NOT DESPAIR 

Romance will never fail while love 
remains, while men float about the seas 
in ships, descend into mines, climb 
mountains, and wander into places 
where they have never been before. 
And of these opportunities for adven¬ 
ture going into mines Is' the least known. 
But it is wonderful how it makes heroes 
of the men of our common race. 

' Loolyat the bearing of the five men 
who were rescued from' the Redding pit, 
near Falkirk, after ten days in dark¬ 
ness, without food, cooped up in narrow- 
little tunnels through the earth, where 
creeping was the only safe way of 
getting about. They came out of it as 
manly and self-possessed as they went in, 
some of them refusing help and insisting 
on walking alone. 

Two Great Supports 

Darkness, cold,, hunger, uncertainty', 

: and constant danger—what trying com¬ 
panions ! But human .fortitude is splen¬ 
did among trained, - self-respecting men, 
and these Falkirk men had at least two 
great supports : though their food gave 
out and their light failed, they had water 
and they had hope. 

Give a man plenty of water and not 
• too much exertion,- and. he- can endure 
through a length of time:amazing to 
those who have a sinking feeling if they 
go more than four hours without food. 

And hope is . .stronger than any 
material sustenance. - The entombed 
men heard shots being fired, and knew 
that, according to all the traditions of 
mining helpfulness, they', would not be 
deserted. 

What They Talked About 

These five men-brought back as from 
the dpad, John Millar, Andrew Thom¬ 
son, John Donaldson, James Jack, and 
Robert Ure, have had an experience such 
■ as. has come to few men living. They 
saved their oil by burning one lamp at a 
time, but at last the light gave out and 
they were in utter darkness, with the 
rising. flood all round them, till they 
managed to grope to a. higher level. 
They drank the water, so that the very 
source of their danger, the floods that 
had hemmed them in, became the source 
of their life at last. 

They had no idea of time—except that 
they measured it by the growth of their 
beards !—and were , astounded, when 
they heard the first words through a 
small hole made by the'rescuers, to be 
told that they had been in the pit ten 
days. They chewed, even match-sticks' 
and match-boxes to give themselves 
something to do ; they, wrote farewell 
words to their wives and children ; they 
prayed to God"; and. they talked 
cheerily, as brave men will in time of 
trouble. “ What did-you talk about ? ” 
somebody asked one of the men who had 
been saved, and his answer is worth 
remembering. “ We talked,” he said, 
“about the trenches in-"France, and 
what the sergeant-major used to say.” 

The Thrill of the Voices 

What elements in Human tenderness 
and the romance’that lifts "men out of 
their commonplace apathy are wanting ? 
Surely not one. 

The brave persistence in rescue in 
defiance of .danger, the unquenchable 
hope of those who waited up in the 
sunlight, the dogged endurance of the 
men in the unbroken night below, the 
thrill of the voices that carried the 
first messages of life triumphant, labour 
rewarded, and glorious reunion—such 
qualities and emotions must echo round 
the world, and exalt .and soften the 
hearts of men and women everywhere, 
as they thank God such things can be. 


A LOOK-ROUND AT THE 
DOMINIONS 

What Has Happened in the 
Last Two Years 


£80 from Every British Home 
for Peace 


IGNORANCE AND PANIC 

The Danger of a Sudden Fear 
Among the People 

STRANGE SIGHT IN LONDON 

One-'of the strangest things that may 
happen when large numbers of living 
things are gathered together is that they 
may-guddenly be smitten with a terrible 
fear-if .they are startled, and in a momen t 
may rush wildly away, they know not 
why and they not know where. 

They make a dash for safety from 
nobody knows what danger. It is so with 
birds, .with all kinds of four-footed 
animals, and, strangest of all, men are 
not exempt. The name given to this 
swift and senseless surrender to excessive 
and often unreasoning fear is Panic. 

Unreasoning Fear 

Just as birds, whose one refuge from 
danger , is instant flight, rise in a flock 
and dart away, so the larger animals, 
particularly when they are in. vast 
numbers, will rush from the spot where 
they have been startled, frenzied by a 
terror that seems proportioned to their 
numbers. - 

Quite recently an instance occurred at 
Kieff, in Ukrainia. Two thousand 
people, were in a kinema when the 
electric light went out—quite a simple 
occurrence, as everybody knows.. But 
some person, either ignorant, foolish,. or 
wicked, called out “ Earthquake !” and 
instantly .2000 panic-stricken people were 
rushing to the exits, trampling to death 
sixty people and injuring, more than 
a hundred more. 

A London Street Market 

One .of the most extraordinary illus¬ 
trations of this frenzy of the crowd, 
which every self-respecting person should 
be trained to resist, occurred in East 
London, almost simultaneously with the 
tragedy in Kieff, though happily with 
less disastrous result. : ' ■ 

, Certain streets in Bethnal .Green, in 
the midst of a populationlargely foreign, 
have a ;; remarkable Sunday morning 
market display, where the narrow 
thoroughfares are crowded with, stalls 
with all kinds of animal pets for sale., 

The chief exhibits are dogs of almost 
every .variety, from the half-crown 
mongrel to breeds of high value; and 
birds, unfortunately chiefly of the 
songster type, such as canaries, bull¬ 
finches,.blackcaps, and goldfinches.- 

Round the outskirts of the moving 
crowd gather gamblers and the catch¬ 
penny kerbstone salesmen, and through 
the motley crowd pass the police to safe¬ 
guard the public against the expert 
trickery,which underlies pretended games 
of chance. 

The Rushing Crowd 

Where some of these games were being 
surreptitiously carried on, not without 
quarrelsome noise, the word was passed 
on that the police were coming. At the 
same time the tyre of a motor burst, for 
second-hand machines are one of the 
features of the open-air market. Then 
someone exclaimed “Revolvers!” and 
instantly the whole crowd was seized 
with panic, and to and fro in the narrow 
streets rushed crowds of men, upsetting 
the stalls, trampling underfoot animals 
and bird?, and the weaker members of 
the crowd. - , 

Many people and animals were in¬ 
jured, and hundreds of canaries are 
said to have been killed. The senseless 
panic was made a cover for hasty theft 
as all order disappeared, and one’ bird- 
dealer alone estimated that he lost 600 
birds, killed, freed, or stolen, before a 
single policeman appeared, and with up¬ 
lifted hand stayed the headlong flight of 
the panic-stricken multitude: 

Such a frenzied excitement is first 
animal in its character, and secondly 
human in a low form; but it ought never 
to be British. 


A LAST BLOW AT SLAVERY 

The Imperial Conference has not only 
been bringing into helpful cooperation 
and understanding with each other the 
greater States, such as India, Canada, 
Australia,- South Africa, which-are the 
bulwarks of the British Commonwealth 
of nations, but it is also gathering into a 
more expanded unity the many scattered 
parts of the Empire that are its inter¬ 
mediate links. , ■ 

The Duke of Devonshire, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in an interesting 
survey of the Dominions, spoke of what 
had been accomplished since the last 
meeting of the Conference two years ago. 

A Closer Bond * 

The West Indies are the oldest group 
of British colonies, and they are taking 
an active part in the life of the Empire. 
A scheme has now been accepted to knit 
them still closer together by an all- 
British cable from Turk’s Islands to 
Barbados, with branch cables tp the 
other islands. This will also bring them 
into closer touch with "the rest of the 
Empire. - 

By far the most important industry of 
the West Indies is agriculture, and they 
are now to become the headquarter's of an 
Empire agricultural scheme. The West 
Indian Agricultural College is to be 
called the Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture, with the idea that it should 
become the centre for agricultural train¬ 
ing . and research of all the tropical 
countries in the .Empire. 

If we look at the facts and figures we 
shall be surprised to find what a lot 
remains to be done in developing our 
colonies all over the world. British 
Guiana, for instance, which is as large as 
Great Britain and has enormous re¬ 
sources, has. only 300,000 people. 

A Bold Step 

In the other half of the world, in 
Africa, the-Tanganyika Territory is" be¬ 
ginning to "go ahead. The first great 
achievement of British rule there has 
been the abolition of slavery. This was a 
step the Germans, who held the terri¬ 
tory before the war, never "ventured to 
take, ■ but it is already bearing good 
fruit. Tanganyika promises to b.e a fine 
field for cotton growing. - 

Another very' interesting part of the 
Empire is the- kingdom of Mesopotamia, 
which we have governed under the man¬ 
date of the League of Nations. The British 
policy here is to help the Arabs to govern 
themselves, and- to ; increase the pros¬ 
perity of tlie : Country so. that it will be 
able to stand- as a 'nation, by itself. In 
this way it: is hoped to" establish strong 
ties of friendship with the Arab Govern¬ 
ment and people. 

Difficult Problems 

Palestine and" the unsettled Arab 
state of Trans-Jordania are more diffi¬ 
cult problems, but here also" there is a 
tendency for the people to settle down 
to stable government and the develop¬ 
ment of their resources. Ceylon, Hong- 
Kong, and Fiji seem to have passed the 
worst period of trade depression, and 
to be looking forward to greatly in¬ 
creased prosperity. 

To sum up the British policy for the 
government of the native peoples under 
our flag we cannot do "better than give 
the words of the Secretary for the Colo¬ 
nies,, speaking for our policy in Kenya. 

In the' administration of Kenya, he 
says, as in other African Colonies and 
Protectorates, we regard ourselves as 
exercising a trust on behalf of the 
African population, and whatever 
measures we take must be considered in' 
their relation to that duty.. We propose, 
to continue the general policy of moral, 
economic, and intellectual development 
of the African. 


ITALY MOVING AGAIN TOWARDS 
v DEMOCRACY 

. By Our Political Correspondent 

It continues to be true that the most 
amazing feature of Continental affairs, 
and the one which is.keeping Europe un¬ 
settled, is the’ short-sightedness of the 
German nation in not dealing with the 
real point of the dispute between herself 
and France. , r 

What France demands is a satisfactory 
reparations scheme. Great Britain has 
dealt with the point long ago by saying 
broadly what she thinks would be fair, 
and by making generous concessions to 
both France and Germany on her own 
account. She has made one of the most 
remarkable offers ever recorded in 
history for the sake of a settlement of 
this problem, offering to give up over 
^700,000,000 owed-by France—equal to 
a sacrifice of about .£80 by every English 
home. But neither France nor Germany 
has followed the British example. 

Germany, instead of boldly facing the 
question which is now paralysing herself 
and all Europe; spends her energies on 
internal discussions' about her system of 
government and the men who are to 
govern. . She-plays with politics instead 
of coming straight to the business. : 

Mussolini and His Party 

Either Germany is' not clear-headed 
enough, or.else she feels she is not strong 
enough to tread resolutely the only 
open path ; and*so Europe stagnates. 

In Italy.Signor Mussolini, after using 
violence to destroy the-violence of the 
Italian communists,' who were bringing 
Italian industry to a standstill, seems 
now„to be leading the way back tow-ards 
democratic government, : against . the 
extremists of his party, and is looking 
toward moderate opinion for support 

Soviet Russia, '-following the lead of 
Italy in her demands against Greece, is 
claiming from the Republic of Finland a 
heavy -fine for the murder of a Soviet 
official, which Finland says was com¬ 
mitted on Russian soil by Russians, and 
was quite outside of Finnish knowledge 
and responsibility. 

The Allies, who recently, allotted the 
sea front of Memel to Lithuania, are 
warning that State that ’they are not 
satisfied with the way in which it is ful¬ 
filling the trust committed to its care. 

In the midst.'of these discouraging 
features of Continental politics there is 
one bright spot.- It comes, surpris¬ 
ingly enough, from Greece, which has 
had the good sense find justice needed 
to allot voluntarily to. Serbia a “ free 
zone ” in the port of ' Salonica, thus 
giving Jugo-Slavia a much-needed out¬ 
let to the Mediterranean. 

MOUSE UPSETS A CITY 
- How It Stopped the Trams 

Four mice creeping into a steel cubicle 
in the Lincoln power station not long 
ago were-responsible for plunging the 
whole city into darkness. Now a single 
mouse has worked more havoc at Aber¬ 
deen than one w-ould dream possible. 

This mouse must have crept into an 
air gap between two 6ooo-volt cables 
at the generating station, for its charred 
body was found there.- As a result the 
whole of Aberdeen’s electricity supply 
-was cut off. , 

'The tramway service was delayed, 
and lifts were marooned in the shafts; 
even shipping suffered, for the electrically 
controlled gates of a swing bridge at the 
harbour refused" to work. To crown 
everything, the door of the switch cham¬ 
ber at the power station was blown out, 
the main cables and much machinery 
.were wrecked, and the whole place filled 
with smoke and flame. 

Fortunately, though thousands of 
people were upset, nobody w-as hurt. 


FLOODED 
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THE SOUNDS OF 
A GREAT CITY 

AN IMPROVEMENT ON 
THE GOOD OLD TIMES 

How Noise Has Been Reduced 
Through the Centuries 

WHEN TRAFFIC PASSED 
THROUGH ST. PAUL’S 

The learned Dean of St. Paul’s has 
been suggesting that, though our senses | 
of sight and smell have been greatly j 
relieved in modern times by the abolition 
of objectionable sights and offensive 
smells, science and the authorities have 
shown no mercy to our ears. 

We do not quite agree with Dean 
Inge. While, of course, there is' much 
to be desired in the way of reducing the 
noises of our busy streets, especially in ' 
the case of motor-horns, London and ■ 
other cities today are immensely quieter | 
than ever they were in the good old times. ! 

Bumping Over the Stones 

No motor-cars, not even the mad 
motor-cyclist with his open exhaust, 
could make anything like so much noise 
in the streets as did the .old heavy 
wagons with their broad-rimmed wheels, 
sometimes 16 inches wide at the tyre, ! 
which lurched and bumped over the ! 
cobblestones with a clatter that was | 
appalling. The vehicles were all clumsy ‘ 
and springless, and many heavy articles, '< 
such as barrels and bars of iron, were not 
carried in carts at all, but were dragged 
over the cobbles on sleds. 

But only a part of the noise of a town 
was caused by the vehicles. There .were 
a myriad other sounds that would have ' 
driven us frantic. In the Middle Ages the 
butcher killed beasts in the street 
outside his shop, and the squealing and 
bellowing of the poor creatures were 
deafening. Other tradesmen, too, plied 
their noisy callings outside their shops. 
The smith banged his metal, the wheel¬ 
wright hammered his tyres, from morn¬ 
ing to night. 

The Beggar with His Clack-Dish 

Then the tradesmen and apprentices all 
cfied their wares outside their shops, and 
made more noise than we should hear 
in half a dozen market-places. 

Hundreds of things sold today in 
shops were then hawked from door to 
door by pedlars, who bawled at -the tops 
of their voices all day long, and were not 
■content merely to cry in tire streets, but 
put their heads in at doors and windows 
and cried there.- 

Then there were constant fights 
between mobs of apprentices and law 
students, all shouting at their loudest. 
Beggars not only cried for alms at every 
corner, but clacked continually with 
their clack-dishes, receptacles with a lid j 
that clattered as the box was shaken. | 
' Even if one went inside Dean Inge’s : 
beloved cathedral of St. Paul’s, seeking ; 
rest and quiet from the din outside, ; 
quiet was rarely, to be found. The church 
was a market as well.as a sanctuary t 

Hawkers in St. Paul’s 

In the very precincts of St. ' Paul’s 
hawkers rambled up and down the 
aisles trying to sell their goods, mer¬ 
chants ' haggled and bargained with | 
customers, and a constant stream of ' 
traffic passed through the cathedral 
as a short cut” between the streets, ] 
porters, with their burdens, chattering | 
travellers—not altogether unknown to¬ 
day, unfortunately—and even loaded 
hand-barrows. Servants waited in the 
cathedral to be hired, professional 
\etter-writers worked there at the dicta¬ 
tion of clients, and dandies promenaded 
up and down laughing and talking. 

There can be no question that, despite 
motor-horns and street organs and 
newspaper boys, all great cities are 
infinitely quieter today than ever they 
were in the olden times. 

But there is, of course, far too much 
noise for a really sans and civilised world. 



LONDON S UNKNOWN POLICE STATION 




The Victory Arch, at the top of Constitution Hill, London, which is a police station 



The entrance to the police station 



The station officer’s sitting-room 





Policemen having a meal in the mess-room 


Everyone knows the famous Victory Arch at the top of Constitution Hill, in London, but 
who knows that it is a police station ? Inside the arch are a number of well-furnished 
rooms where policemen sleep and take their meals. Some of the rooms in this curious police 
station are shown in these pictures 



Where the policemen sleep inside the arch 


A SCHOLAR AND 
HIS FORTUNE 

How He Made It and How 
He will Spend It 

KNOWLEDGE VERSUS OIL 

The rewards which the world gives 
in tire form of money to the successful 
speculator, compared with the small pit¬ 
tance' it often gives to the man with 
brains, has just been illustrated afresh 
by the life-story of Professor Wallace, 
of Nebraska State University, America. 

As a professor in that university Mr. 
Wallace, at’the ordinary salary attached 
to such a post, saved up enough money 
to enable him to visit London on a 
holiday, and to continue there certain 
studies which had interested him in his 
own country. particularly he made 
researches which threw new light on 
Shakespeare’s doings and arrested the 
attention of the world of scholarship. 

In this way he spent his savings and 
returned home as poor as evero But there 
he found a friend, whom he had known 
as a student,busy in the oil-field business, 
and his friend helped him to change 
from the pursuit of knowledge to the 
pursuit of oil. 

Only a few years have passed, and 
Professor Wallace, thanks to successful 
handling of the oil industry in Kansas 
and tire railway that brings the oil into 
the world’s market, is credited now with 
a fortune of £200,000. 

But Professor Wallace' is in no way 
deceived by his new success. He knows 
which are the higlier.and which the lower 
values of life, and he puts the store of 
human knowledge higher than fortunate 
deals in oil. He is now coming back to 
England, by the help of his oil fortune,- 
to pursue at leisure the studies that have 
grown iip out of his own character. 

Professor Wallace has joined the ranks, 
none too well filled, of those who have 
proved that they deserve wealth by 
showing that they, know how to use it. 

SIXTY YEARS OF PAPERS 
The Stage Coach Days 

The C.N. lias a very old friend in Mr. 
J. E. Hale, of Birchfield, Birmingham, 
who has just retired after 57 years in 
the newspaper distributing world. 

Mr. Hale has seen the amazing growth 
of newspapers and periodicals for 60 
years. When- lie began as a boy news¬ 
papers were loaned out to clubs. For a 
long time Birmingham and other towns 
were content with small bundles of 
papers which came by stage coach, but 
a great impetus was given to the printing 
industry by the Education Act of 1870. 

This increased in a marvellous way 
the desire to 'read, and in a few years 
cheap magazines began.. Yet the means 
of distribution remained deplorably slow. 
I.ondon newspapers, though delivered 
by train, did not reach Birmingham 
till nearly midday, and when they were 
unfolded the print was still wet. 

DOES A TREE DIE OF 
OLD AGE ? 

Or is It Always Killed ? 

An interesting theory was suggested 
the other day at a lecture by Dr. H. A. 
Gleeson, of the New York Botanical 
Gardens. Dr; Gleeson believes that 
trees never die of old age. 

Actual measurements of some of the 
big trees of California have shown that 
they have lived for over 3000 .years, and 
it has been proved that if conditions 
remain suitable and no accident occurs, 
such as lightning striking the tree, 
it can flourish and grow and shed its 
leaves practically for ever. 

It frequently happens, however, that 
the soil is not. so permanent as the tree, 
and changes in its composition take 
place. The most frequent cause of 
death in old trees is the washing away 
of the soil by rains, so that the roots, 
without protection and without food, 
are undermined and perish. 
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THE JACKALS OF 
SMYRNA 

MADNESS IN THE WILDS 

The Terrible Peril that Walks 
in Darkness 

HOW DEATH CROSSES a' 
CONTINENT 

By Our Natural Historian 

i 

After the terrible things she" endured 
in the recent war between Turkey and 
Greece, poor Smyrna' might have been 
spared new troubles. But sorrow comes 
to her in.a strange and terrifying form. 
The jackals round about her boundaries 
have gone mad. .They are suffering 
from hydrophobia, and their bites are 
causing death. 

The germ of. hydrophobia has never 
yet been isolated,' though, thanks to 
Pasteur,, we .know how to counter its 
causes. But,' though we cannot dis¬ 
cover it, this terrible invisible foe of life 
is ever abroad, like the bacillus of plague. 
Periodically it reveals'itself in members 
of the dog tribe, and passes on to other 
animals, killing all along the line. 

Travels of the Plague 

The wonder is that rabies is not more 
general, seeing "how"many .animals are 
subject to it. These'Smyrna jackals 
might pass on their infection to so many 
creatures as to cause a whole continent 
to be affected. It is • so that plague 
periodically travels. ■. 

Plague seems to. lie sleeping for an age 
away in far Mongolia ; then it blazes 
up in a certain species of.marmot, to 
which it is communicated by a flea. The 
skin of the marmot is taken to China, and 
from there the plague passes .to India; 
and from China and India it. is borne to 
Europe, along the traffic highways by 
land and sea, with the rat as the medium 
of communication. 

There was a fearful, revelation of the 
power of rabies suddenly to come to life 
in Seistan a few years ago, when British 
officers, with native assistants, were en¬ 
gaged in fixing the boundary, between 
Afghanistan and Persia.; 

A Dramatic Story 

■ So far as could be ascertained it was 
with the jackals of the country that the 
rabies originated, for the-jackals bit the 
wolves, the mad wolves attacked the 
camp, and one member of the mission 
died of hydrophobia. 

Then the poor Seistans, fearing that 
their dogs also would go mad, killed these 
animals, and so left themselves defence¬ 
less. The result was. ,as dramatic as 
anything pictured in fiction, ' 

There came an appalling night of bliz¬ 
zard, with a wind at 120 miles an hour, 
fearful cold, intense darkness, and all 
the nightmare conditions that could 
make a wild and barren land unbearable. 

. In the height of the storm one mad, 
solitary wolf approached the . camp. 
There were no dogs to head it off. It 
broke through the insecure guard and 
attacked the domestic animals with the 
fury which rabies creates. 

Attacking the Camels 

It reached the camels, and, running 
from one to another, bit 78 of the poor 
creatures in succession, and then made 
its envenomed fangs meet through the 
flesh of the only horse it could approach. 
The horse died mad, and so did 48 camels. 

Such are the conditions that prevail 
at times in the wilds, Seistan is given 
over to such animals, mad guardians 
of a chain of mysterious, ruined cities, 
which have known no human inhabit¬ 
ants for the last 500 years ; homes now 
for these appalling creatures which from 
time to time are possessed by a lethal 
frenzy as shocking as that which has 
seized on the jackals of Smyrna. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Mr. Oscar Browning, the famous' his¬ 
torian, has just died at Rome aged 86. 


A Middlesex doctor has been fined 
£10 for refusing to attend- a panel 
patient at night. ' . 

Dr. Robertson, one of the men who 
took part in the expedition to rescue 
General.Gordon in Khartum, has just 
jlied at Hayling Island. 

Prohibition Loses in Queensland 

Queensland has been voting for Prohibi¬ 
tion, and'the figures are : For, 108,468; 
Against, 169,538. 

Abusing a Foreigner •. 

The London County. Council has with¬ 
drawn the licence of a hairdresser • who 
overcharged a Japanese customer. 

The Damage of the Earthquake 

The damage done in the great Japan¬ 
ese earthquake is now estimated at 
^200,000,000. , 

A Big Catch ' 

The Grimsby-herring fleet has just 
made the biggest single catch for ten 
years by netting three million herrings. 

Why a Ship was Lost 

A Court has decided that the steamer 
River Tees, which sank with 790 tons of 
timber, was lost through over-loading. 

Earth from the Battlefields 

Two barrels of earth from Vimy Ridge 
and Ypres have been sent to Canada to 
mingle with the soil under the Cross of 
Sacrifice at Quebec. - ■ - - 

Cleaning Vancouver 

Vancouver, in British Columbia, has 
adopted anti-smoke regulations which 
are expected to make it the cleanest 
port on the Pacific coast. 

Older then Stonehenge 

A Welsh coroner has held an inquest' 
on human remains older than Stone¬ 
henge. They were found in a stone- 
coffin in Montgomeryshire. 

Chimney Stack Through the Rool 

A chimney stack crashed through the 
roof of Lord Astor’s Plymouth house 
during tho ■ recent storm,’ and utterly 
wrecked the study. 

1000 Lifebelts in Six Minutes 

When the Atlantic liners Scythia and, 
Cedric were recently in collision, the 
Scythia’s thousand passengers were all 
fitted with their lifebelts in less than 
six minutes. 

English City Saved from Plague 

The discovery of a number of plague' 
infected rats has lately saved Liverpool 
from being swept with plague. Two of 
the rats were found dead in a mattress 
among the cargo. 

Ocean Record 

The liner Empress of Canada has just 
broken all records by crossing the 
Pacific from Yokohama to Vancouver 
in 8 days and 10 hours. The ship 
travelled 4179 knots. 

Journalist and Ambassador 

A ’great journalist and lawyer of 
Argentina, Dr. Zeballos, has just died.. 
He rose to be- Foreign-Minister and 
Ambassador,'and built up a library of 
60,000 volumes. 

Selling a War Memorlal 

In the market square of Bilston, in the 
Black Country, stood an ugly tank as a 
war memorial, and, as nobody wished to 
remember the war by such a sordid 
token, the council has sold it by auction.' 

The Nab Tower , 

The Nab Lightship, off the Isle of 
Wight, has been replaced by the Nab 
Tower, one of; the original mystery 
towers constructed at Shoreham, in’ 
Sussex. The light is visible for sixteen 
miles, and flashes every ten seconds. 

The Succession to a Peerage 

Lord Hotham, of Dalton Hall, York¬ 
shire, has just died and been succeeded 
by his second cousin. The present peer 
is the seventh to bear the title, but in no . 
case has the title descended from father 
to son, no peer, when he died, having a 
son living to take his place. ■ . . 


GRAY’S CHURCH 
IN DANGER 

GRAVES OF THE POET 
AND HIS MOTHER 

Scene of the Elegy in a Country 
' Churchyard 

A MISSING STANZA 

Stoke Poges Church, with its “ long- 
drawn aisle and fretted vault,” the 
churchyard of which is the scene so 
beautifully described by Thomas Gray 
in his Elegy . Written in a Country' 
Churchyard, is in dire peril. 

The spire that crowns the ivy-mantled 
tower, where " the moping ow! does to 
the moon complain,” and the Norman 
stonework of the church are decaying 
rapidly and need almost instant, atten¬ 
tion. Further, if the immediate'neigh- 
bourhood is to be saved from the builder 
ten acres of ground adjoining the church¬ 
yard must be purchased, so as to pre¬ 
serve for all time the rural surroundings. 

England’s Best-Loved Church 

Gray described the quiet beauty of the 
countryside round, about in a stanza 
which he afterwards cut out of the poem. 
The verse is so beautiful, however, that 
it should be" preserved. Byron said it 
was “as fine'a stanza as any in his 
Elegy. I wonder that he could have 
the heart to omit it.” Llere it is : 

There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By Hands Unseen,-are showers of violets 
found; 

The redbreast loves to .build and warble 
there, , 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

If that is to remain, true of the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the churchyard,, 
and the pealing "anthem is still to swell 
the note of praise inside the church as it 
did in Gray’s day, then at least ^6000 
"will have to be spent in preserving the 
church and churchyard. 

Stoke Poges might easily be called the 
best-known and best-loved church in 
all England; • - - ' ' • - ■ 

The General and the Poet 

General Wolfe, just before he made 
the attack on the Heights of Abraham 
for which he was to live in history, recited 
the Elegy to one of his officers, and told 
him that he would rather have written 
that poem than take Quebec. 

Few people realise that Gray was not 
a poet by profession. He never took 
money for his poems, but . studied law ; 
and late in his life he became professor 
of history and modern languages at 
Cambridge University. 

He greatly feared fire, and always 
kept a rope in his rooms by which to 
let himself. down from the window in 
case of alarm. His friends, knowing this, 
gave a false alarm one night, and Gray, 
slid down his rope, only to alight in a 
bath of cold water at the bottom, amid 
the laughter of his friends. The window 
from which he is said to have descended 
is still shown at Peterhouse College. 

Though he never liked the society of 
Cambridge, Gray lived there for' many 
years to get the benefit of its fine libra¬ 
ries, and in the summer he generally 
spent a month or two with his mother 
at Stoke Poges, where she lived. 

The Inevitable Hour , 

He was very tenderly attached to his 
mother, and when she died and was 
buried in the churchyard “ beneath those 
rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade,” he 
placed on her tomb an inscription 
dedicated to the “careful mother of 
many children, one of whom alone had 
the misfortune to survive her.” 

Later, when. he himself reached 
“ the inevitable hour ” and found that 
" the paths of glory lead but to the 
grave,” his remains were laid in the 
same vault as his mother’s in Stoke 
Poges - churchyard. 

A church and churchyard with such 
beautiful associations must never be 
allowed to ■ perish for want of a few 
thousand pounds. Picture on page 12 


C.N. MONTHLY 

A BATCH OF GOOD 
- THINGS , • ■ • 

The Wonderful Street Buried 
• ‘ for Centuries : 

MAKING OF LITTLE TREASURE 
; -.p; ISLAND - , 

VYhat isT your 'favourite . reading 
matter ?■ Are you fond of ..biography 
or do you like reading of the glories of 
some 'distant past ? Perhaps you ■ are 
interested in the wonderful realms of 
natural history, or some other field of 
science ? • Or you may find .interest in 
art, or in the big questions of the day. . 

If you are interested in any of the 
useful or beautiful things of life you 
are‘sure' to find reading to suit your 
taste in the C.N. monthly, the magazine 
which,'above, all others,- deals with.the' 
things that really matter. -Judge it by 
the ’ following list of contents , of the 
■November number, on sale now,.side by 
side with .the C.N. • .. 

THE’ANGELS OF FRANCE 

The Story of Madame Roland, the Pure 
Figure of the French Revolution ■' 
THE STREET OF ABUNDANCE . 
v ' Saved from the Ruins of Centuries 
THE GREAT MONEY MYSTERY . '. 

.-What is Behind the Franc,‘the Sove-: 

' reign; and the Mark. 

THE WONDER THAT COMES AND ' " 
GOES . ’ 

, A Miracle of Every Year in the Life of 
a Stag 

WHAT .WILL MEN DO ? 

A Scientist’s Dream 

HORSES THAT HAVE COME DOWN 
THE AGES 

Four pages of Beautiful Photogravure, 

- - Pictures - - ■ • -• 

EVIL CANNOT GO ON 

Why Right is Always Beating Wrong 
THE GLORIOUS VICTORY OF . 
SAMOTHRACE . - 

The Story of a Beautiful Sculpture Set 
Up in Honour of a Great Greek. Victory 

TIME 1 AND TIDE HAVE MADE- US 
■ Little Treasure Island in the .Middle of 
the World 1 

THESE LITTLE ISLES SET IN A . 
SILVER SEA 

' A Picture-Journey Round the Smaller 
British Islands 

THE NURSERY RHYMES GET 
MIXED UP 

- Four pages of Amusing Verses, Ulus- 
, trated in Two Colours 

THINGS AMERICA DOES DIFFER¬ 
ENTLY 

A MIGHTY HOST IS MARCHING TO 
ITS DOOM . 

A Tragic Event that We May Never 
. < See,.Again 

-Even this list is not a complete table 
of the contents of My. Magazine for' 
November, for there are also many other 
short articles, stories, puzzles, and 
poems. There are considerably more 
than a hundred pictures in this fine 
number, including five pages beautifully 
printed in three colours, and the photo-" 
gravure and two-colour pages men¬ 
tioned above. 

You may find My Magazine'lying side 
by side with the C.N. on the' bookstall 
if the edition is not sold 1 out ; ■ but the 1 
only certain way to secure it is to order ■ 
your copy quickly. 

A GREAT STATUE TO SHELLEY 

At Marino, the port from .which' 
Carrara marble is shipped, not far from 
the place (Spezia Bay) where the poet 
Shelley was drowned, a lighthouse, 
165 feet high, in the form of a statue of 
the poet, has been planned by • the 
sculptor Carlo Fontana. • The statue 
will be of marble from the far-famed 
Carrara quarries. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING WEATHER ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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u Ail llie great Siberian rivers are now beginning 
to freeze, and the tribesmen are deserting 
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| A Swedish salvage vessel has found 
lithe sunken PandQliner Egypt 
lying 360 feet down, six miles from •'p' 
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_rjhe deepest mine in the world ;; 
sff&nm the'John del J^y gold mine 
i in Brazil, lH miles beneath the surface; 
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.- As a result of the Japanese earthquake; the 
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;i The air line between Geraldton and Derby 
f has proved such a success, that it is now 
; proposed to extend the service to Darwin 
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A SHIP’S STRANGE 
ADVENTURE 
Seven Years at the Bottom of 
i the Sea 

HOW IT CAME UP AGAIN 

On the C.N. map the other day we reported 
the explosion of a ship which had been seven 
years at the bottom of the sea; These are 
the facts of this remarkable occurrence.' 

Seven years ago, as the Hivos was 
approaching the coast of Algeria, laden 
with two thousand tons of grain, she 
ran on Gernjan mines, seven of which 
had been laid there. 

A great hole was blown in her side, 
and she heeled over and sank bottom 
upwards. There, in thirty fathoms of 
water, she has rested, deck downwards, 
on the bottom of the sea. 

But grain saturated with water will 
ferment and generate gas, and, unknown 
to anyone-, that is what had been going 
on in the hold of the deeply submerged 
Hivos, until at last the gas, accumulating 
in the overturned ship, was powerful 
enough to make her like a balloon, and 
raise her slowly through the waters, to 
the surface. 

As she emerged into the air, keel 
upwards, she turned over, and the gas, 
rushing aloft through the now exposed 
deck, exploded. 

The force of the explosion, greater 
than that of the German mines, blew the 
grain high into the air, to fall back into 
the sea- all ‘round, while the waters 
poured back into the .space that had 
been filled by the grain, and the Hivos 
sank back once more, but now keel 
downwards, to the bed she had occupied 
through those seven years at the bottom 
of the Mediterranean. 

Is. not this the strangest of all the 
happenings to ships ? 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Antananarivo. An-tah-nah-nah-re-vo 
Caucasus ..... Kaw-kah-suss 
Samothrace .... Sam-o-thrayss 

Spezia.Spet-se-ah 

Weihaiwei . . . Way-e-hi-way-e 


A BRAVE MAN’S PLUNGE 
Heroic Dive into Hot Water 

The trustees of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund have given a suitable reward' to 
Henry Chadwick for a brave deed of 
quite an exceptional character at 
Walthew’s Mill, Stockport. 

l'lfe mill empties its water, condensed 
from the steam of its engine, into a pond 
nine feet deep, to be again used in the 
engine boilers. The water is very hot, 
quite hot enough to burn, though not 
boiling, and its surface is coated with 
a greasy' scum. 

Three small boys, one only seven 
years old, had climbed the fence round 
the pond, and the seven-year-old 
Herbert Taylor, trying to sail on the 
pond in a barrel, fell in. The cries of his 
companions brought to the pond a man, 
who went in, but was driven back by the 
heat of the water. 

Hearing the commotion, Henry Chad¬ 
wick climbed the fence and plunged into 
the pond. Though he severely cut his 
foot on broken bottles, which lay on the 
bottom of the pond, and though the 
water was almost unbearably hot, lie 
brought the little lad to the surface and 
tried to restore him to consciousness, 
though, unhappily', in vain. 

In the Auction Rooms 

Tlie following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects’of interest. 

A Louis XV writing table ■. . £800 


Queen Anne walnut bookcase . £399 
Chippendale mahogany table . . £194 
A William and.Mary cabinet . £152 
A tapestry fire-screen . . . £90 

A pair of Georgian mirrors . . £84 

Landscape by B. W. Leader . . £80 

A James I buffet , . . . . £-18 


Catalogued merely as a Dresden china 
group, 31 inches high, the largest and finest 
specimen of Chelsea ware known, Una and 
the Lion, was bought for £-157. It is pro¬ 
bably worth several thousand pounds. 


WHEN THE TELEGRAPH 
LINE BROKE DOWN 
Thousands of Pounds Lost 

Many thousands of pounds were lost 
in a few minutes on the Manchester 
Royal Exchange not long ago through 
a very' curious mishap. 

News of the cotton markets is usually 
received on what is called a telewriter, 
by a private post-office telegraph line 
from Liverpool to the Exchange. The 
changes of prices are marked on a board. 

One day, while hundreds of traders 
were waiting for the report on the 
American cotton crop, the news was 
received by telephone, but it was a 
quarter of an hour before any alteration 
of prices was made, and it transpired 
that the telegraph line had failed, so 
that the telewriter would not work. 
Meanwhile cotton prices everywhere 
else except' Manchester were falling 
rapidly, and at one time the price of 
cotton was 50 points higher in Man¬ 
chester than it was in Liverpool, and 100 
points higher than in New York. 

QUEER SIGHT AT SEA 
A Ship on an Iceberg 

Two mysteries of the sea have re¬ 
cently come to light. 

A steamer was rounding Cape Horn 
recently' when the captain saw a gigantic 
iceberg floating in the water, and on it 
was a large three-masted schooner with 
its boats still in position, but apparently 
no one was on board. It was impossible 
to get near enough to it to see its name, 
and what had happened to its crew 
remains a mystery'. , 

The other strange tale of the sea was 
when a Greenland whaler came upon a 
strange-looking derelict, which was evi- 
dentlya vessel built acenturyor more ago. 

A boarding party climbed on to the 
ship, and found in the cabin the body' of 
a young woman, which had been strangely 
preserved by' the cold ; and near a long- 
dead fife were the remains of a young 
man with a flint and steel still in his 
hands, as though he were trying to 
strike a light. No one else was on board. 


SLEEPING BEAUTIES 
Butterflies in Cold Storage 
A NEW IDEA AT THE ZOO 

Arctic explorers have often told us 
how, in high northern latitudes, fish 
freeze solid as they are drawn from 
water into which nets have been dropped 
through holes in the ice. 

The fish become as stiff as metal. 
They break up into splinters if the cook 
is not careful ; yet- if they are submitted 
to warmth they come to life, and have 
actually bounced out of the sledge dog’s 
mouth when given to the animal to eat. 

It has often been said that insects 
have some such power to resist cold. 
Butterflies with frayed wings and bat¬ 
tered brilliance have been seen to 
emerge from hiding on sunny days in 
winter, and it is always a question in the 
spring as to whether some species which 
appear early are migrants from over¬ 
seas or sleepers awakened from dreams. 

All doubt on' the matter has now been 
set at rest at the Zoo, for there about a 
thousand butterflies of the Vanessa 
group, red admirals, peacocks,- and 
tortoiseshells, have been put to bed for 
the winter—in an ice chest ! 

{Jitherto hibernating butterflies have 
snoozed off in self-provided retreats 
among the bark in the. Zoo’s outdoor 
butterfly enclosure, but, though they 
can stand undisturbed cold, thev seem 
unable to endure buffeting by icy winds, 
which dash them to destruction. 

At the Zoo the butterflies are put on 
ice, and they come to life at once,whe*n 
warmed. When wanted they are br ought 
out into a conservatory filled with 
flowers and turned loose under the 
influence of an electric light, which 
stands for sunshine. -The light is thrown 
on flowers. dressed with diluted honey, 
the insects feed upon the grateful nectar, 
and all is well. 

By this means the owner of a con¬ 
servatory and the necessary apparatus 
can have butterflies to gladden his eyes 
all through the winter, as he can have 
flowers and fruit almost at his bidding. 
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The Prayer of Twenty 
Million Men 

It is one of the saddest thoughts in the 
world that these dark days, unless they 
soon are ended, must make life hard for the 
next generation of all lands. 

Here we give the prayer of 20 million 
workmen on behalf of the future, presented 
to the League of Nations by the delegate 
for the-South African Government. 

The prayer was that the League should 
appeal to the Governments to settle 
immediately the question of Germany’s 
payment for the war, and so bring peace 
and goodwill to the world. This, is what 
Professor Gilbert Murray said in presenting 
the appeal from the federation of 20 million 
workers in all countries. 

It is strange that no settlement 
A has been reached. The 
differences that exist seem very 
small. It is agreed that France 
must have security. Are we not 
labouring day by day to provide 
her with security, so far as security 
is possible on this side of the grave ? 

I wish to say no word of blame, 
but surely the League of Nations 
can' say to both Governments : 

You have failed to set this hideous 
problem at rest, while the world you 
lead and govern is made miserable by 
it and filled with dread for the future. 

In these four years the League has 
grappled with great scourges that 
devastate mankind. The League has 
repatriated hundreds of thousands of 
prisoners of war, it has stopped 
epidemics, it has saved refugees, it 
has fed its famine-stricken multitudes, 
it has checked the traffic in slaves. 

Of what profit are all these services 
to mankind if this unsolved problem 
still hangs over us, leading Europe 
toward despair ? 

I will use no sensational lan¬ 
guage about the extinction of 
civilisation, but it is perfectly accu¬ 
rate to say that one result of this 
unsolved question seems likely to 
be to lower the standard of human 
life in Europe for generations. 

If German workmen are per¬ 
petually to work overtime for 
a few pence a day to keep body 
and soul together, it will not long 
be possible for French, or British, 
or Dutch, or Swiss workmen to 
receive six and eight times that 
amount for a day of eight hours. 

We all hate German im¬ 
perialism. We have all suffered 
from it. We have lost those we 
love. We shall be haunted all our 
lives by hideous memories. I 
understand fully what anyone 
means who says that Germany is 
a guilty nation, and must suffer. 
The Germans are suffering for the 
crimes of their rulers. Yet I am 
not happy about these wide-flung 
executions of justice which fall 
heaviest on the innocent. 

In the name of the ideals we 
profess, in the name of that 
common humanity which is 
deeper than all ideals, let us again 
do as we did last year on the 
motion of the delegate of France, 
let us again ask the Governments 
either to find a settlement of this 
question swiftly or else to hand 
it over for settlement to the 
League of Nations. 
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Killing Kindly 

A peer who is an active member 
of a society for promoting 
kindness to animals is described as 
having killed everything from an 
elephant to a gazelle, and he has-now 
gone off, big-game hunting again. 
How fortunate that we are not all so 
fond of animals in that way ! In that 
case there would soon be none left; 
they would all be killed by kindness. 
© 

On Faraday’s Knee 

A good G.N. reader sends us this very 
pretty tale, which is true. 

^fter reading the C.N. "Who was 
he ? ’’ column, a lassie went to her 
grand-uncle and asked, “ Do you know 
who Davy’s boy was ? ” 

Think of her surprise when the 
answer was : “Yes, my dear, I do ; 
he was my great-uncle ; and I sat on 
his knee, as you do now on mine .’ 1 
Then he added: “ When you arc as 
old as I am, which doesn’t seem so 
frightfully old, if you have a grand¬ 
niece, you will be able to say to her : 
‘ My great-uncle, who was my sweet¬ 
heart, remembered his own great- 
uncle, Michael • Faraday, who was 
bom iSo years ago.’ ” 

© 

Be Sure Your Sin will Find You Out 

A hundred years ago somebody— 
nobody knows who—laid some 
concrete in Leadenhall Street, London, 
and did not join it properly. He 
thought it would do. 

It did not fail—for a hundred years. 
Then some excavations were made 
near, and brought a strain on it, and 
down it came, killing a poor labourer 
who was not born when the careless 
workman’s work was done. 

It is always so, it has always been 
so, it will always be so. The thing 
wrongly done, badly done, selfishly 
slurred over, comes at last to its 
appointed end, and the end is bad. 
Somebody, some time, will find us out 
if we are careless, if we shirk our 
work, and somebody will suffer. But 
the sin will be ours. 

& 

The Lion and the Bulls 

Is there, not in this ancient fable of Aesop 
the Slave a touch of wisdom still needed 
in the modem world ? 
pouR bulls, which were great friends, 
always kept near one another 
and fed together. 

A lion had often watched them, and 
wanted to kill one for his dinner, but 
he was afraid to attack all four 
together, knowing that they would 
defend one another. So he began by 
telling one of the bulls stories about 
the others to arouse jealousy and bad 
feeling among them. 

The result was that the four bulls 
quarrelled and no longer went about 
in company. They separated and 
roamed alone. Then the artful lion 
was able to kill and devour the bulls 
one at a time. 

Remember that union is strength. . 


Death Above the City 

jT'makes us shudder a little to think 
of what we are doing for the 
health of the children of our cities 
when wc read that a rare inland bird, 
a Manx shearwater, fell gassed the 
other day as it passed over Wigan, 
asphyxiated by the fumes of the 
coke ovens there. 


© 

Tip-Cat 

ailway employees are allowed to 
travel at quarter fare. Season- 
ticket holders cry for quarter in vain, 

0 

T H r. fault 'with the English farmer, it 
seems, is at the start. He puts it 
on to somebody else at the finish. 

0 

(Watchwords, according to a grown-up 
paper, are dangerous. They are so 
catching. 

0 

Potatoes have become a drug in the 
market. We shall soon be ordered 
to take two at bed¬ 
time with a little 
water. 

E 

]\[R. Shaw believes 
in sleeping out. 
But prefers ' to have 
his own sleep out 
indoors. 

E 

Mussolini's ' father 
was a black¬ 
smith. His son makes 
the sparks fly. 

■ 3 

piiE gentleman who 
was always chang¬ 
ing his mind said he 
fiad strong convic¬ 
tions. They were so strong that he 
couldn’t hold them. 

S 

A correspondent reports that he has 
seen the last house fly this year. 
Went up with the rent, perhaps. 

0 

WfiiE country cottage home now re¬ 
volves round the pig. Turning 
round to save its bacon. 

© 

The Failures 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


If the boy 
broke his voice 
through drop¬ 
ping it 


A public speaker has been saying 
that no one ever failed who did 
not deserve to fail. That depends on 
what he means by failure. 

Did the inventor of steamships fail 
because he died in poverty, or the 
martyrs who were burned at the stake, 
or the men who were killed in fighting 
for liberty ? . There was a poet who 
died poor and neglected but died 
joyously singing, and his work lives on, 
while most of the “ successful ” poets 
of bis time arc dead and forgotten. 

Surely happiness is the best test. 
You inay make millions of money and 
rise to great dignity, but unless you 
are happy you are not successful, and 
we may be happy, thank God, though 
.labour brings little money and no 
honours. Had any man more triumphs 
than Napoleon ? Yet he ended on St. 
Helena, a broken man. John Brown’s 
body lies 'a-mouldering in the grave, 
but his soul goes marching on. That 
is success. 


To a Friend who Went 
Away 

’T’he heather-bells we used to cull 
1 Together, you and’ I, 

Have purpled all the sunny moors 
Beneath the summer sky. 

’"['he linden is beleaguered by 
The glossy honey-bee, 

That linden whose refreshing shade 
Befriended you and me ! 

’J’he gorse has gilded all the hills 
Where we were wont to roam ; 
A meadow was our playground 
then, 

A cottage was our home. 

guTthatwas ereyouleft,oldfriend, 
In quest of wealth and fame. 

I wonder if you’ve found them 
yet ? 

And if you’re still the same ? 

(joME back when you are weary of 
The tinselled life of towns 
To the limpid forest waters 
And the velvet of the downs. 

And you shall tell me then, old 
friend, 

If all your gains outweigh 
One care-free hour in sunlit glades 
Where once we used to stray. 
Vladimir E. Dillon 

© 

The Blind Mother and 
Her Boy 

YAutside a bungalow in India, squat- 
ting on the verandah, pulling 
mechanically at a rope which worked 
the fanning punka inside, a blind 
woman spent hour after hour,' day 
after day, for many years. 

The money the blind woman earned 
by this service was chiefly expended 
in giving her only son a good education. 
She could live on a handful of rice. 
She had no wish for fine clothes. But 
her son, whose face she could never 
see, was everything in the world to her, 
not simply because he was her son, but 
because she cherished a wonderful 
dream of him. All the time she was 
pulling the punka this blind woman 
was dreaming her dream. 

A day came when the young man, 
after four years in a Government 
university, hastened to his village with 
the tremendous news that he had been 
offered a Government appointment. 
Her Dream 

She said to him : “If you accept 
that appointment you will break my 
heart.” He was astonished. 

Then came the dream. She had dedi¬ 
cated him to God. She wanted him to 
teach the outcast people of India the 
beauty"of the love of the Father of us all. 

That boy is now a famous man in 
many lands. He is Swami Doss. He 
began as a mission teacher; he re¬ 
vitalised Christianity in the youth of 
Southern India ; he “ created a new 
leadership of men who fight the battle 
of the villagers against debt, slavery, 
disease, and drunkenness.” 

At the present time, fresh from study 
in America, he is returning to India 
with new schemes for Christian educa¬ 
tion in the land of his mother. 
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The Short-Circuit Beetle 


RANJITSINHJI’S CALL 
TO THE WORLD 

COVENANT OF 52 
NATIONS 

The Citadel of a New Age for 
Mankind 

LAST HOPE HUMANITY HAS 

All the boys of England know the 
Maharajah of Nawanagar—the great 
cricketer Prince Ranjitsinhji. 

In the past his feats of prowess on the 
cricket-field have stirred great multitudes 
of those who love to see men playing 
the game ; today we cannot help giving the 
great speech- he made in the Assembly of 
the League of Nations after the settlement 
of the dispute between Italy and Greece. 

It follows the appeal we have already 
published from our correspondent at 
Geneva, Commander- C. B. Fry; and in 
these stirring phrases we seem to hear the 
ringing notes cf these two splendid types 
of men, who stood side by side in this 
Assembly of 52 Governments calling on the 
nations to save the world from war. 

We are all imperfect, every one of'us. 
Let the nation without sin cast the first 
stone. But as a corporate body let us 
not forswear one jot of our principles 
even if we forgive one another unto 
seventy times seven. The League does 
not set out to impose settlements, but 
to promote agreements. 

Nations Cannot Serve Two Masters 

Under the old order, before this family 
of nations came into being, the right of 
reprisal no.doubt held good ; but under 
the new order, to which every one of 
us has set liis signature, we hope that 
this is all changed. The League of 
Nations is the citadel of a new age if 
so be that we choose to make it such. 

Unless the strong nations, the big 
brothers, set the example of forbearance, 
unless they show in their own bodies a 
willingness to sacrifice their pride of 
power, the League will be a sham ; our 
hopes will fade, and the light on the 
horizon will die and the familiar and 
accusing darkness will return. > Nations 
cannot serve both the God of righteous¬ 
ness and the mammon of pride. 

In 1920, after tears and tribulation, 
when the full significance of the war 
spirit still cast its evil shadow over us, 
we seized the promise of the Covenant. 
We stretched out both hands and 
welcomed it. We gave our pledge. 

What Have We to Fear ? 

The greatest of the Mogul -Emperors of 
India, Aurungzebe, whose pride equalled 
his greatness and compassed his fall, had 
occasion to invite to his Court the 
Maharajah of Jaipur in order to settle 
a difference. When the Maharajah en¬ 
tered the great throne-room at Delhi, 
alone and unattended, Aurungzebe rose to 
greet him, and.took between his own two 
hands the outstretched hand of his guest. 
" Now, Maharajah," said the Emperor, 
" I hold you within my hands, and here 
are my warriors. What will you do ? ” 

Nothing daunted, the brave Rajput 
said, “ Sire, when a man takes.a woman 
by one hand he gives her his all. You, the 
Emperor of India, take me with both 
hands. What have I to fear ? ” 

Fifty-two nations grasp the Coven¬ 
ant ; what need the Covenant fear ? 

Let us bury the inhuman past and 
iesuscitate the bright dawn of 1920, 
which saw the birth of this Assembly, the 
latest and the last hope of civilisation. 


1 | ’he C.N: has already referred to a 
beetle in California whichhas ruined 
miles of electric cable by boring through 
the lead sheathing that is supposed, to 
protect the wires. 

When the mischief was first noticed 
no one had any idea how the tiny holes 
were caused. They were a tenth of an 
inch in diameter ; and, not only did 
they often cause short circuits, but 
moisture, was enabled to enter, and 
lengths of cable varying from 15 to 25 
feet were quick!3' ruined. 

A beetle was suspected of being the 
culprit, and this has now been con¬ 
firmed by the scientists investigating on 
behalf of the United States Government. 

The beetle, on account of its evil work, 
is known as the lead-cable borer and the 
short-circuit beetle ; but scientists call 


THE 39th DROP 
How Mr. Rockefeller Saved It 

The latest story of John D. Rocke¬ 
feller, the oil magnate, tells of an in-' 
spectiou trip' he made through his huge 
can factories. 

He was watching the workmen solder¬ 
ing the tins, and asked the foreman how 
many drops of solder were used on each 
can. Thirty-nine, lie was tokl. Mr. 
Rockefeller promptly instructed his 
experimental department to see if 38 
drops would not do the job as well. This 
was found to be the case, and as a result 
the Standard Oil saves £ 10,000 a year. 

No doubt it was watching things like 
this that built up the Rockefeller fortune. 


it Seobicia declivis. It is now known 
that, while it bores its way through the 
lead with its sharp pincer jaws, it does 
not eat its way through, as poisons were 
used in the tests and no harm happened 
to the beetle. 

Experiments carried out by the 
Bureau of Agriculture have now shown 
that the female beetles do most of the 
boring, and it was found that they re¬ 
quire a good foothold, which explains 
why the holes are almost invariably 
found near the contact between the 
cables and the suspension rings. 

The most satisfactory preventative.the 
Bureau scientists can suggest is to coat 
the cables with tallow, which sticks to 
the beetles and suffocates .them when 
they begin to bore. In many parts of 
California linesmen may now be seen 
covering the cables with the grease. 


JINGLES 

The White House Cat 

One night in 1919 a little half-starved 
kitten strayed into the Coolidge home 
in Northampton, Massachusetts. It was 
the very night on which Mr. Coolidge was 
elected Governor of the State, and the 
cat was looked upon as the harbinger of 
good fortune. 

He was adopted by the Coolidge 
family, but while they were living in 
apartments in Washington the little 
animal was left at home in Northampton. 
Now that the President has taken up his 
official residence at the White House, 
however, the little grey mongrel cat will 
live in state as Jingles, the “ First Feline 
of the Land.” 


DANDY JOE 

HOW HE GREW RICH 
BY FIRE 

The Amazing Things that Can 
Happen in a Great City 

HUNDREDS OF GUILTY 
PEOPLE 

The story of Joseph Englestein, the 
fire king of the East End of London, 
now undergoing six years of penal 
servitude, is one of the most amazing 
revelations of the kind of people who 
live in the midst of English civilisation. 

Civilised society is built on honesty. 
Honesty is the most natural and in¬ 
stinctive pride of all decent people. 
But this story shows the East End of 
London, crowded with foreigners, honey¬ 
combed by the meanest dishonesty. 

It must be well that every honest 
citizen should know of the extent to 
which roguery permeates parts of 
England where foreign populations 
abound, and so w-e retell this story of 
Joseph Englestein. 

The Fire Raiser 

In the East End furniture-making 
businesses are numerous, and lately 
they have been slack of work and many 
of them threatened with failure. At the 
same time there has been an extra¬ 
ordinary outburst of destructive and 
mysterious fires. Two hundred such 
fires have occurred within a compara¬ 
tively small area, and fire insurance 
companies have had to pay at least 
/ioo,ooo as compensation for the de¬ 
struction of insured premises. .Instead 
of spreading ruin the fires spread pros¬ 
perity for the insured. 

Obviously there was dishonesty con¬ 
cealed in these strange happenings ; 
but it took two years to discover where 
and how. During that time a detect¬ 
ive officer entered the cabinet-making 
business, and seemed to come to the 
verge of bankruptcy. Then it was 
whispered to him that if his property 
was insured, and he would like to have 
a fire, it could be managed for him 
by Dandy Joe, the fire-raiser. 

Caught Red-handed 

When Dandy Joe came on the scene 
he proved to be Joseph Englestein. All 
the man who wanted his premises burned 
down had to do was to go away to the 
seaside for a fewdays, and the fire would 
take placcin his absence. Then, accord¬ 
ing to the amount of insurance money 
paid, he must, give a proportion of it to 
Joseph Englestein and his assistants. 

The fires were started by the use of 
an inflammable chemical compound 
which left no trace. On the proceeds 
of these detestable robberies from 
insurance companies Joseph Englestein 
was living in luxury until he and two 
of his assistants were caught red- 
handed after they had made an arrange¬ 
ment for.being paid a proportion of the 
insurance money. Every word they had 
said in making the arrangement had 
been mechanically recorded bv a 
dictaphone as they talked with the'man 
who needed a fire, and who really was a 
detective officer. And this is why 
Joseph Englestein is in prison for six 
years, Bernard Stolerman for five years, 
and Julius Brust for four years. 

A Moral Blight 

But what of the scores of men who 
bargained to have a fire, and who took 
the insurance money and paid the com¬ 
missions that gave Joseph Englestein 
a life of luxury ? What of the whole¬ 
sale pre-arranged robbery and its long 
continued secrecy ? 

There must have been hundreds of 
people with guilty knowledge. We 
see dishonesty rampant in foreign 
London- on a colossal scale. We see 
the East End of London suffering 
under a moral blight, and not one of the 
scores who must have been in the secret 
I honest enough to expose the fraud. 


TESTING THE NEW BRIDGE 



The test in progress, with the 28 heavy vehicles on the bridge 



The engineers under the bridge measuring the “ give ” while the vehicles were on top 

The new bridge built over the Thames at Reading was recently tested by driving 28 heavy 
vehicles—traction engines and motor lorries—over it in close formation. The engineers 
under the bridge found that the “ give ” was only a quarter of an inch 
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MUSIC FOR ALL 


INTERNATIONAL SEEKERS 
OF KNOWLEDGE 

A Step Forward in the 
Brotherhood of the World 

WHAT MAY BE DONE BY UNION 

It is good to know that our country is 
taking the lead in'a matter which may 
do more than anything else to bring 
peace to the Earth and goodwill to 
all mankind-. 

Eighty years ago there was a conference 
in Sweden of students from all nations. 
They wanted "to get together, to know 
each other, to visit each other’s countries, 
and to build up an international friend¬ 
ship in the bonds of pure knowledge. 
Nothing much came of this first venture ; 
but in 1898 an Internationa! Students' 
Union was founded in Italy, and by 1914, 
the year of cataclysm, the idea had 
spread to most nations. 

. The Sin of Europe 

The war, that great sin against God 
and Humanity, brought this movement 
to a stop. In 1919 the French students 
celebrated the return of Strasbourg to 
the French' by holding.there a "National 
Congress. Allied and neutral students 
were invited to this-congress, but not the 
students of Central Europe. Next year 
a conference was held in Brussels, and 
in 1921 over 600 students attended a 
General Congress at. Prague, in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. It was at this great General 
Congress that, thanks to English support, 
the movement of Scandinavian students 
for admitting Austrian ar.d German 
students, so making the Union truly 
international, won a striking victory, \ 

France, Belgium, Poland, and Rumania 
controlled the union, and they were 
managing matters so that politics played 
too great a part in its affairs. 

- Really International 

The other nations appealed to England 
to take the lead. A broader spirit was 
essential. At last, after much careful 
thought, the representatives of England 
have taken a step which will bring all 
the nations together in the brotherhood 
of knowledge. ' They have founded a 
National Union of Students, “ to repre¬ 
sent the students of this country 
nationally and internationally, and to 
maintain their cooperation with students 
in other lands.” This step is welcomed 
as an act of leadership by- intelligent 
students in every nation. 

Thus the youth of the world is linking 
itself up in the service of mankind, and 
at a great congress to be held next year 
it is hoped that all the nations of Europe 
and America will be represented in a 
noble effort to cultivate friendships and 
to bury hatred for evermore. 

Brotherhood of the World 

Here is an example of what may be 
done by such a union. A party of agri¬ 
cultural students ■ in Wales wanted to 
visit Denmark. The travel bureau of 
the union did everything for them, and 
so cheaply that when they had finished 
their inspection of the Danishfarms they 
found they had money enough to go 
farther afield. ■ The bureau made all ar¬ 
rangements, and they went to Germany. 

In this friendly manner the studious 
youth of the world meet together, get 
to know each other, help each other, 
and prepare the world for brotherhood. 

These students Will one day be states¬ 
men, editors, professors, and men of 
affairs. They will fee! that international 
cooperation is a national thing, and that 
hatred is a thing beneath contempt. 
They will give a new turn to world 
history. They will broaden the human 
mind, they will enlarge the dominion of 
the soul of man, and because of them, 
in God’s good time, the world will live 
in unbroken peace, wondering at the 
folly of man which once tolerated the 
insanity of war. 


COLOSSUS ON A FARM 

GIANT OF LONG AGO 

Has a Complete Skeleton of a 
Mastodon Been Found ? 

THE GREAT CREATURES THAT 
HAVE DISAPPEARED 

The discovery of what promises to be, 
when unearthed, the' complete skeleton 
of a mastodon has created considerable 
excitement on a farm at Delaware. 

Professor A. D. Robertson is reported 
as saying that- the animal, when alive, 
must have weighed between 30 and 50 
tons, but that is nonsense. Professor 
Robertson must have been misreported. 

The truth is .that there have been 
elephants far bigger than the mastodon, 
which, averaging all its many species, 
did not equal the height and Ijplk of the 
modern Indian and African elephants. 
These stand ten feet six and eleven feet 
six. Jumbo, the biggest elephant ever 
seen in England within historical times, 
measured ir feet 6 inches and weighed 
six and a half tons. 

Nearly every kind of animal has 
possessed gigantic species in the past, 
but never were there elephants very 
■ much greater than those we know. 
Mastodon remairts have been found in 
England, but not to compare with the 
bulk of our old-time elephants. Indeed; 
one of the finest examples ever dis¬ 
covered in our soil was the skeleton of a 
true elephant known as the southern 
elephant, which was' 13J feet high, and 
excelled the mightiest of_the mastodons. 

Elephants Three Feet High 

There is still a wide range in elephant 
sizes, from the five feet of the African 
pigmy to the towering stature of the 
existing rivals of Jumbo ; but the range 
was once still greater, for there have 
been elephants only three feet high, and 
others ten feet taller. 

The elephant remains the largest of 
land animals. Second comes the rhino, 
averaging three and a half tons, and the 
hippo, perhaps half a ton less. Adult 
giraffes weigh something like a ton ; a 
shire horse is up to 23 hundredweight ; 
a good ox 1500 pounds; an eland, king 
of the antelopes, nearly half a ton; 
These weights are small in comparison 
with the whales, • which are like living 
ships, and weigh as much as 100 tons. 

At first sight we should suppose that 
great animals must arise only in lands 
where vegetation is most plentiful ; but 
that is not so. The vegetation of South 
America is much more dense than in 
game-haunted Africa, yet it is the Dark 
Continent which gives us the giants. 

Something more than mere food 
supply is responsible. The mastodon 
roamed almost the whole Earth. It 
teemed in Africa, Europe, Asia, and 
America, failing to reach only Australia 
and Antarctica. Yet today it is revealed 
to us only in most ancient skeletons. 


CATTLE DRIVE ACROSS 
A DESERT 

Woman Farmer’s Journey 

. A woman farmer in a lonely part of 
South Africa, Mrs. Ida Francis, has just 
shown that in pluck and endurance 
British women settlers are not behind 
the men. 

About two '> months ago a cyclone 
devastated her farm, which lies beyond 
the western fringe of the desolate 
■ Kalahari Desert; and then came floods 
which destroyed the food and shelter 
for her cattle. The only way to save 
her animals was to drive "them 400 miles 
across the desert to her son’s farm, and 
this she did, unaided. 

She found that many of the water- 
holes in the desert had dried up, and 
sometimes she had to ward off attacks 
by lions with her rifle; but she kept 
steadily on, and in the end brought nearly 
all h?r charges through to safety. 


C.N. COUNTRY 
POSTBOX 

Our Country Postbox is full of interesting 
things, and we give a few of them here. 

RABBITS RETURN HOME 

This tale of rabbits is told by a Bournemouth 
reader. 

I have two Angora rabbits. They 
are white, with pink eyes and ears. When 
it is fine they run all over the garden. 

They were given to me as babies by a 
friend who had a farm'. 

•About three weeks after I had them 
they were out as usual, and I happened 
to turn "my back. When I turned round 
again they had disappeared. We hunted 
everywhere, and to my horror I.found the 
gate had been left open. 

The next day the farmer came with the 
rabbits. He had found them with their 
mothenthe night before. 

HOW DID THE COW KNOW ? 

This mysterious exercise of animal instinct 
(or was it only a coincidence ?) is reported 
from Hampshire. 

A lady living on the borders of the 
New Forest turns her cows out into the 
forest every morning about eight 
o’clock after they have been milked, 
and after those which have calves have 
been allowed to feed them. 

One of the cows had a calf ready to 
go to the butcher, who drove away 
with it about eleven o’clock in quite 
an opposite direction from that in 
which the cows were grazing a mile, 
from home. 

■ Half, an hour after the calf had been 
taken the mother cow came home, and 
stood at the gate blaring to be let in. 
She had. left the herd, which usually 
did not come home to be milked till 
about three o’clock. 

Is It possible she knew that her calf 
had been taken ? Could she have heard 
it cry and have recognised the cry as 
that of her own calf ? 

THE HOUSEBUILDERS 

Here is an observation of birds by a 
Sussex Vender. • 

A pair of house martins built their 
nest on the fiont of our house, but it fell 
when it was first built. They made a 
second attempt, succeeded, and hatched 
their young. 

But after a gale one night the nest 
was found in the garden, with one of the 
young ones dead. All day, however, 
the other young ones were fed by their 
parents on the top of the. house. 

At night the young ones were on the 
top of my open window, and before 
morning they had fallen into my room. 

I placed them on the window sill, and 
for a couple of days they were fed there. 
Then the parents built another nest, and 
housed their young ones in it. Is not this 
an exception ? 

A MOUSE’S FAMILY CARES 

Here is a happy observation of the family 
cares of a matronly mouse. 

Alone in the garden this evening, I 
saw a very tiny mouse, about as big as 
a halfpenny, only like a little ball, 
come out of a heap of stones, hurry 
across the gravel road, and disappear 
among the bushes. 

A minute later I heard a little squeak, 
and out of the same heap of stones 
came another mouse, a little bigger 
than the first, and it, too, ran across 
the road. 

Presently, out of the bushes came 
the tiny one, followed by the bigger, 
.and they dodged back info the bushes. 
In and out they came several' times,' 
and it seemed as if an elder sister were 
trying to get the tiny one to go home. 

At last she gave it up, and went back 
to the heap of stones by herself. Then 
out came Mrs. Mouse, quite a stout old 
lad}’-. She hurried across the gravel into 
the bushes, and, after a little scuffle 
there, returned, carrying the naughty 
mouse in her'mouth, her head high in 
the air so that her daughter should not 
scrape the ground. And into the heap 
of stones they went, where, I believe, 
the baby mouse was severely scolded. 


GOOD SEASON COMING 

Great Feasts for London 
Concert-Goers 

THE BEST OF THE .OLD 
AND NEW MASTERS 

By a Music Correspondent 

A winter concert season of excep¬ 
tional activity is foreshadowed, and 
concert-goers who try to miss none of 
the good things offered will have a busy 
time during the coming months. 

The number of important concei ts of 
every kind which have been already 
announced is extraordinary; and they 
are only a beginning. “ Bad times ” not¬ 
withstanding, conceit-givers are certainly 
showing enterprise and energy, and it is 
to be hoped that the public in turn will 
play their part, and show themselves 
appreciative of the generous banquet 
prepared for them. 

Not long ago it was said that orchestral 
concerts could not be made to'pay and 
must cease. As it turns out, more 
orchestral concerts than have ever 
been given before are announced for 
the coming season, including six 
Philharmonics, twelve Queen’s Hall 
Symphony concerts, and ten. London 
Symphony concerts, giving the best of 
the old and new masters. 

Attractive Programmes 

These are all old-established fixtures, 
of course, and one and all are offering 
uncommonly, attractive programmes, 
with conductors such as Mengelberg, 
Furtwanglcr, Weingartner, Koussevic- 
sky ; and pianists such as Cortot, Sauer, 
Busoni, Nikisch, Rosenthal, Prokofieff,- 
Arthur Rubinstein. These are only a few. 

Then there will be some new Beecliam 
concerts, which will be ’ particularly 
acceptable as marking the resumption of 
activity of one of our most brilliant 
English conductors. 

Mr. Aylmer Buesst, a clever young 
conductor attached to the British 
National Opera Company, is also giving 
two orchestral concerts, at the first of 
which Richard Strauss’s Alpine Sym¬ 
phony will be beard for the first time in 
London. 

Orchestral music will figure largely in 
the programmes of the new Chappell 
Popular Conceits, which are taking the 
place of the old “ Ballads,” whose course 
has at last beer. run. Long the butt of 
the scoffer as the embodiment of every¬ 
thing Philistine and commonplace, they 
have been steadily losing their hold cn 
the public, and Messrs. Chappell have 
wisely resolved to give us something 
better, with instrumental music and 
songs combined, instead. 

Chamber Music' 

In the way of chamber music many 
attractions are promised, including a 
visit from Ravel, who is to take part in a 
special Ravel Festival, and a series of 
Rutland Boughton concerts, which 
should be particularl}’- interesting. Six 
concerts with attractive programmes arc 
also announced by the Music Scciety. 
At one of them Schonbeig’s Pierrot 
Lunaire will have its firpt performance in 
this country. 

Choral music will be plentiful, with 
the Royal Choral Society, the Bach 
Choir, "the Philharmonic Choir, and 
others all contributing ; while number-, 
less recitalists — pianists, violinists, 
’cellists—will also be helping, as usual, 
to swell what promises to prove some¬ 
thing like a record musical season. 

PREHISTORIC BONES 
What We Learn from Them 

A French scientist has "discovered a 
number of interesting facts about the 
diseases and injuries of prehistoric times 
by taking X-ray photographs of Neo¬ 
lithic remains. 

Many new facts have been discovered, 
from the nature of the injuries to the 
bones, about the weapons that must 
have been used by prehistoric man. 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

BERLIN 

THE MUSHROOM CAPITAL OF 
, A GREAT EMPIRE 

The eyes of the whole woikl are 
centred at the present time on Berlin, 
the capital of the German Republic, 
and the future of Germany, and, indeed, 
of Europe, depends largely on what the 
Central Government in Berlin may do 
within the next few weeks. 

This city is the least interesting of 
all tlie great capitals of the world. It is 
of mushroom growth, for, though there 
is mention of a settlement called 
Berlin as far back as 1244, it is only in 
quite recent times that this'settlement 
has developed into a large city. Indeed, 
up to the time of the Great Elector of 
Brandenburg, an ancestor of the ex- 
Kaiser’s who died in 1688, Berlin was 
little more than, a fishing village on the 
Spree, with another village called. Kolln 
facing it on the opposite bank. - 

Fishing Village which Grew 

When the Great Elector united a 
number of duchies to form one powerful 
realm, Prussia, he made Berlin his 
capital, and the city began at once' to 
expand. The religious persecutions in 
France and Austria in the following 
century proved a blessing for Berlin, for 
they drove to the Prussian capital large 
numbers of industrious and law-abiding 
citizens, who added greatly to the city’s 
wealth and prestige. 

Frederick the Great continued to im¬ 
prove the city and added many imposing 
buildings; and, although during his wars 
his capital fell into the hands of his 
enemies, it did not suffer very much, and 
when he died the one-time fishing village 
on the Spree had linked up with the 
village opposite and had grown into a 
city of 145,000 inhabitants. 

Expansion continued under succeeding 
rulers, and, though for a tinte Napoleon 
occupied Jt with his army, it was freed 
on his fall; and a. century of peace suc¬ 
ceeded, which enabled it to grow and 
develop without let or hindrance. As a 
capital, indeed, Berlin may be said to be 
a creation of the'nineteenth century. 

Third City of Europe 

When, in 1871, it became the capital 
of the newly-formed German Empire, a 
great building campaign was inaugurated 
and many imposing and ornate buildings 
were erected They are not really beauti¬ 
ful, however, being too flamboyant and 
aggressive in style, typical of the boastful 
German spirit that followed the military 
victories over Denmark and Austria and 
France. The true lover of art arid 
archaeology and the student of history 
find Berlin unlovely and uninteresting. 

It is, however, the third city of Europe 
from the point of view of size, com¬ 
mercial importance, and' population, 
London and Paris taking precedence. 
With its suburbs it has a population of 
about four millions. But the city proper 
covers only - 29 square miles, and its 
population is about two millions. 

A Great University 

But, while it is not beautiful or ancient, 
Berlin is undoubtedly a well-governed 
city. .It is clean and healthy,'has a 
splendid transport system, and a won¬ 
derful organisation for dealing with all 
such problems as. housing and unem¬ 
ployment. Tlie squalid poverty seen in 
most other big cities is not visible there, ■ 

Its university, founded in 1807 when 
Napoleon had captured Halle, at that 
time the home of the national university, 
is now the largest in Germany and one 
of the largest in Europe. Immediately 
before the war it had 14,000 students 
as against the 4000 of Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, and its professors have included 
some of the most famous scholars. 

Since Germany’s defeat Berlin has 
lost something of its glory, for other 
German capitals have assumed a greater 
importance than they formerly pos¬ 
sessed ; but it is still the centre of the 
government arid guides the destinies: of 
the whole Republic. Its industries are 
numerous and its mercantile importance 
still very great. 


IS THE BANANA 
IN DANGER ? 

Fungus that is Destroying 
the Plantations 
A GOVERNMENT GETS ALARMED 

As long as the banana grew more or 
less wild and merely supplied the needs 
of tlie natives in whose lands it grew, 
it seems to have had few foes—at any 
rate, it was able to meet its foes and 
resist them successfully. ' 

Now, when it is cultivated and grown 
in ever-increasing quantities to meet the 
demands of civilised lands, it is suffering 
the fate of so many other choice fruits. 
Natural enemies are cropping up, and 
are attacking the banana with such 
success that the growers are getting 
fearful about its ultimate fate. 

Not only are there insect pests that 
prey on the banana, but there are also 
a number of fungus diseases that in 
some of the West Indies bid fair to 
destroy the banana altogether unless 
effective means can be taken to combat 
their ravages. 

The worst of these foes is known as the 
Panama disease, and is caused by a.‘ 
small fungus that occurs in immense 
numbers on the stem of the, plant and 
infects the flower-stalk as 'it grows up 
the centre of the leaf-slieaths. The 
fungus penetrates the tissue of the plant 
and soon destroys it. 

So deadly is it that it will spread all 
over a plantation in a very short time. 
It can be carried not'only by the feet 
of the workers but also on the knives 
with which the banana stems are cut 
down. Once a plantation is infected 
there is little hope of saving it. The plants 
have to be rooted up and burned, and a 
trench dug all round the affected area. 

So serious, indeed, have been the 
ravages in the West Indies that the 
Jamaican Government has appointed 
scientific experts to make a . thorough 
investigation, to see if they canrfot 
discover a remedy, or some way of 
making the plants immune. 

PITHECANTHROPUS 
Secret of the Oldest Man 
DUTCHMAN TO RAISE THE VEIL 

Dr. Eugene Dubois, the Dutch army 
doctor and anthropologist, has declared 
that his researches on that world-famous 
piece of skull known as the skull of 
Pithecanthropus erectus,.'which is the 
oldest human relic known, found by 
him in Java in 1891; have at last been 
finished, and that this autumn he will 
publish his book and-allow people once 
more to see the skull and its three teeth. 

For thirty years these have been shut 
up in his study at Haarlem, in Holland, 
and nobody has been allowed to examine 
them. This spring a great American 
anthropologist, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, was 
at first disappointed' in his endeavours 
to see them . after 'coming over to 
Europe for that piirpose. But after 
Dr. Smith Woodward, of the British 
Museum, had interceded. Dr. Dubois 
raised the ban, and Dr, Hrdlicka has 
examined the wonderful relicsf and 
declares them to be much more human' 
in appearance and measurements than 
had been supposed. 

It’is strange that while everybody 
Who has written of the most ancient 
men for the last thirty years has always 
begun with an account of Pithecanthro¬ 
pus, not o'ne has seen his skull. 

FIGHTING THE SEA LIONS 
Canada’s Campaign 

The Canadiau Government has dis¬ 
patched a ship to the northern fishing 
■waters to destroy sea lions. 

■ These creatures devour ■ enormous 
quantities of fish, and it was decided to 
institute a campaign to eliminate them 
as far as possible. The, ship is equipped 
with a heavy gun as -well as rifles, as 
shrapnel is sometimes used when a large 
herd.of sea-lions is discovered. , . 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions' must ’ be asked,- onpostcards ; 
one question on each card; with’name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all- the questions sent in. 

What is a Flame ? 

A flame is gaseous matter raised to a 
temperature ■ at which it becomes self- 
luminous as a result of combustion. 

What is the Maison Carree ? 

An ancient building at Nisrnes, in France, 
the most perfect Roman tcfnple now standing. 
It was built in the second century. 

On What Should Sticklebacks Be Fed? 

Their natural food is small aquatic 
insects, water-worms, and the eggs and fry 
of fish. In captivity they may be fed on 
small pieces of worm and meat. 

What is the Milky Way ? 

A luminous band which is seen stretching 
across the sky at night, and through a 
telescope is observed to Consist of in¬ 
numerable stars. 

Is the European Bison Extinct? 

No; but it only lives today under Govern¬ 
ment protection in the forests of Lithuania 
and the Caucasus, where it feeds on the 
leaves and bark of trees'. 

Does the Sun Move ? 

Yes; it rotates on its axis from west to 
east in about 25 days, and it is rushing 
through space in the direction of the bright 
star Vega at about 12 miles a.second. 

What Does “ Send ” Mean in Longfellow’s 
Miles Standish ? 

. In the lines “ The Mayflower sailed from 
the harbour . . . Borne on the send of the 
sea,” the word send means the impulse of 
the waves. 

When Were Matches Invented ? 

Friction matches, known as lucifers, 
which are ignited by rubbing the heads on a 
strip of glass-paper, were invented in April, 
1S27, by Walker of Stockton-on-Tees.. 

Why is Norway Called the Land of the 
Midnight Sun ? 

This. is a picturesque description given 
to it because at the extreme north in 
summer the Sun can be seen at midnight. 
This is owing to the tilt of the Earth and the 
far northerly position of Norway. 

How is the Height of a Mountain on the 

Moon Measured ? 

The shadow of the mountain is measured 
by means of an instrument called a micro¬ 
meter attached to the telescope, and from 
the shadow the height of the mountain 
itself can be calculated. 

Is it True that Wasps Kill House-flies ? 

Yes; wasps may often be seen carrying 
off flies, and they even carry away spiders. 
The writer has seen a wasp swoop down on 
a spider that was busy entangling an insect, 
and, before the spider could do anything, 
sting it and carry it away. 

What is Radium ? 

It is one of the chemical elements, a silver- 
white metal, which tarnishes rapidly -on 
exposure to the air, and was first found by 
Monsieur and Madame Curie in 1898. It 
is, obtained chiefly from pitchblende, only 
a few grains occurring in a ton. 

What is the Origin of Easter Eggs? 

Dr. Brewer says the practice originated 
with the Persians, who gave eggs to one an¬ 
other at this season of the year to symbolise 
the recreation of Spring. The practice, 
however, was common among other peoples, 
and the Christians adopted the custom, 
makingthe eggssymbolic of the Resurrection. 

Do all Countries Have Twilight ? 

Yes; but the length of the twilight varies 
greatly, from about half an hour in the 
Tropics to all night in areas above latitude 
48 degrees at the summefl solstice. Twilight 
is diffused illumination, due to the refrac¬ 
tion of the Sun’s rays and their reflection 
from the clouds or from dust suspended in 
the air. ' . 

How May aQueen Bee be Distinguished ? 

She is not greatly different in appearance 
from the workers, and till one has ex¬ 
perience it is difficult to detect her. Her 
body and legs are longer than the worker’s, 
and her jaws are notched, while the worker’s 
are smooth like the edge of a knife. The 
queen’s sting is curved, and the worker’s 
is straight. These are a few of the most 
obvious differences. 1 

How May Soft Fossils be Saved from 
Crumbling ? 

Make a very thin glue and place before 
you two vessels, one containing hot 
glue and the other hot water. Immerse 
the fossils one by one in the water, and, 
when thoroughly warmed, carefully place 
in .the glue for a few seconds.: On removing 
them get rid of superfluous liquid by means 
of blptting-paper, and set aside, to dry. 


MOON HIDES A STAR 

INTERESTING SIGHT 

How and Where to See the 
Planet Mercury 

TWO PLANETS APPEAR 
CLOSE TOGETHER 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


Aldebaran, a bright first magnitude 
star, will be occulted by the Moon on the 
night of Saturday,. October 27. 

Some other smaller stars of the Hyades 
cluster will also be occulted, but owing 
to the large amount.of light diffused by 
the Moon-—she being then but three days 
past the full—they will be practically 
invisible to the naked eye.- 

Aldebaran will provide an excellent 
example of an occultation ; in fact, it is 
the best that occurs, for the other two 
first magnitude stars, Spica and Antares, 
across which the Moon . occasionally 
passes, are not so well placed for observa¬ 
tion in onr northern latitudes. So it is to 



be hoped that observers will be rewarded 
with a clear night. 

The star disappears behind the bright 
edge of the Moon.near the northern tip 
at 17 minutes past eleven, reappearing at 
5 minutes to twelve on the right side of 
our satellite, as indicated in the star 
map. It is . the reappearance that is 
most interesting, lor Albebaran will.come 
from behind the dark part of the Moon. 
This will give us an opportunity of seeing 
the star emerge, and appear, as it were, 
to come suddenly into existence “ out of 
nowhere,” for the Moon’s edge will he 
invisible. ■' . 

Owing to' the glare of ,our satellite it 
will be impossible to see the disappear¬ 
ance of Aldebaran, but, about an hour 
before, the star will be seen at a distance 
of about the Moon’s apparent Width 
away, to the left of our satellite. It will 
appear small and faint in the intense 
moonlight, and the star riiay be kept in 
view as the Moon gets closer ; but to see 
it near the lunar edge field-glasses or 
a small telescope will be necessary. Such 
optical aid will also be desirable in order 
to see the. star’s impressive reappearance 
satisfactorily. 

An Interesting Spectacle 

The early morning sky .will also pro¬ 
vide an interesting spectacle during next 
week, for it will be possible to see that 
elusive little world Mercury before sun-, 
rise, and also the planet Mars. Today, 
Saturday, and at the beginning of the 
week,"they appear quite close together, a 
space from Six to eight times the Moon's 
apparent width separating them. 

They will be found due'east before 
sunrise, from 5 a.m. to 6.30 a.m. being 
the best time to look. 

Mars wilt rise first, appearing like a 
bright golden star with a reddish tinge. 
Then below him, a little to the left, Mer¬ 
cury may be seen half an hour' or so 
afterwards, rising above the haze of the 
horizon, a little brighter possibly and 
more' golden. The coming dawn will, of 
course; begin to dim the lustre of both, 
so the earlier they can be “ spotted ” 
the better. " 

As the week ■ advances they will ap¬ 
pear to get farther and farther apart, 
Mercury rising later and appearing to get 
nearer to the rising Sun. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Venus and 
Jupiter are in the west, near the Sun, and 
invisible to the naked' eye. Uranus is due 
south about 9 p.m. In the morning Saturn is 
near the Sun arid invisible.' Mercury and Mars 
are visible due east. - '■ ■ : 
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THE ROGUE WHALE 


A Thrilling Story of 
Two Boys at Sea 


Told by T. C. Bridges 
the C.N. Storyteller 


CHAPTER 1 

The Squall 

“ Slight big ones and four small,” 
" *-* said Colin Kemp as he 
finished tying the claws of the last 
of thfc lobsters, and placed it with 
the rest in the basket. “ Not so 
bad, Kit. They ought .to fetch a 
good price on the beach.” 

■ His twin brother steadied the 
little dinghy as Colin baited the last 
lobster pot. 

" Hurry up, Col,” he said; " I 
don’t half like the look of. the sky. 
The sooner we are back in the cove 
the better.” 

Col cocked a careless eye at the 
* thunder cloud rising black above 
■Penstone Point. 

“Does look like a squall," he 
agreed. He dropped the weighted 
pot overboard with a splash and 
picked up an oar. ” Right you are,” 
he said. “ Let her go.” 

With the oars dipping and rising 
with clockwork regularity, the 
gmall boat shot away over the long 
oily swell toward the high rock 
point which guarded the North 
end of Tarnmouth' Cove. The 
brothers were experts in handling 
boats. They, had to be, for their 
livelihood depended on their skill. 

The cloud rose quickly :■ it was 
blue-black, with a rolling white 
edge, and presently a hoarse mutter 
of, thunder shook the sultry air. 
As Kit and Col rounded the point 
a puff of cold wind.ruffled the glassy 
surface, a black shadow cut off the 
sunlight, then, with a blaze of 
lightning and a splitting crack of 
thunder, the storm, was.on them. 
The wind was off shore, ahd, though 
the cliffs cut off the worst of it, it 
took the boys all they knew to pull 
against it. 

“ Just as well it didn't catch us 
outside,” panted Col as he tugged 
at his oar. 

Kit heard, but did not answer. 
His eyes were fixed upon a small 
launch which, half hidden in the 
driving rain, was a little behind 
them, and about a hundred yards 
to the right. Her crew consisted of 
one, a boy of about fourteen, and at 
a glance Kit saw that all was not 
right. Apparently there was some¬ 
thing wrong with the engine, for the 
little craft did not seem able to forge 
ahead against the gale, and was' 
barely holding her own’. 

“ That chap’s in trouble,” said 
Kit. ” Col, we’ll have to give him 
a hand." ‘ " 

Col glanced at the launch. 

" The silly ass ! ” he grumbled. 
“ Fancy trusting to an engine in 
wdather like this ! ” 

But even as he spoke he was 
swinging the dinghy round with a 
powerful stroke. 

For a moment the force of the 
wind sent the dinghy skimming like 
a bubble broadside, then, the twins 
got hold of her and drove her fifing 
toward the launch. It was time, too, 
for now the engine had struck work, 
altogether, and the wind had taken 
charge and was driving the launch 
like a chip out to the open sea. 
The boy had pltickily shipped a 
pair of oars, but he was too small 
to handle them, and as the gale 
increased in violence the launch 
was driven right back out of the 
harbour. J , •**; 

The twins said nothing, merely 
pulled like fury. Both knew that 
their one chance was to get the boy 
aboard the dinghy before he and 
they were too far out. In the sea 
that was already running outside 
no smaU craft could hope to live. ■ 

Driven by two pairs of strong 
arms the dinghy rapidly overtook 
the drifting launch, but before they 
caught her up they were quite out¬ 
side the sheltering points and 
pitching in an ugly, steep sea. 

“ We’ll'have a iob to get back,” 
thought Kit, but he did not say it 
aloud. He needed all bis breath 
for pulling. 

At last the dinghy was alongside 
the launch. The waves flung the 


two craft together, and it was all 
that the twins could do to avoid a 
collision which would have staved 
in the dinghy like an egg-shell. 

“ Jump ! ” shouted Kit. 

The boy was white as a sheet, but 
lucidly he kept his head. He 
scrambled into the bow of the 
launch,. and, ■waiting till a wave 
lifted her, made a frantic jump. He 
just reached the dinghy, and pitched 
all in aheap right on top of Col, who 
was pulling stroke, knocking him 
backwards off tire thwart. 

Before anything could be done a 
wave broke over' the dinghy, half 
filling her. 

“The launch! It’s our only 
chance 1 " cried Col as he scrambled 
up ; and Kit pulled like mad ,in a 
desperate effort to reach it before 
the dinghy sank. 

CHAPTER 2 

A Fight for Life 

A wave picked up the dinghy and 
flung her against the launch, 
and somehow Kit managed to grasp 


one spoke, but all three knew that 
it was just a chance whether they 
could keep the launch afloat until 
she grounded. 

The water shoaled; the launch 
was tossed in a mad welter of foam. 
Suddenly there was a tremendous 
bump as the keel struck hard sand. 
A big wave lifted her and flung her 
forward. Another crash, the bottom 
opened, and next instant all three 
were struggling for dear life in the 
thundering surf. The boy went 
down, but Col caught him on one 
side and Kit on the other. -■ 

The next few moments were a 
nightmare of roaring waves and 
sucking undertow, and if the twins 
had not been as tough as wire they 
would never have survived. Once 
Kit went down, and Col dragged 
him up ; then Col dropped into a 
hole, but Kit held him till the wave 
drew back. Then all three went 
stumbling forward, and the next 
they knew they were lying face down, 
panting, on the hard, wet sand. 

Kit was the first to get his breath. 
“ Phew 1 but that was a bit of a 
fight, Col,” he said hoarsely. 

“ Iieel as if I’d been sandpapered 
all over,” replied Col ruefully. 
“ How’s the kid ? ” 

“. I’m all right, thanks," said the 
boy. “I say, it was fine of you to 
come after me.” 


The boy made a frantic jump from the bow of the launch 


the stern of the launch and tumble 
aboard. 

Col grabbed the boy r , and as the 
two jumped together the dinghy 
actually sank under their feet. The 
launch was not much better, for the 
water was washing about in her a 
foot deep, and every wave broke 
over her. . 

“ Get her head to it, Col," cried 
Kit, “ and you, kid, help me bale.” 

Col swung out the oars, and with 
a desperate effort got'the launch’s 
head to the wind; the other two 
baled their hardest. Once the 
launch was bow on to the run of the 
sea, she did not take so much water ; 
but, oven so,"enough broke inboard 
to keep the balers busy. And by 
himself Col could only just hold the 
heavy little craft in position. The 
tide was running out, and with that 
and the gale they were drifting 
rapidly out to sea. 

Kit, baling hard, spoke to Col. 

" She won’t last long at this 
rate,” he said quietly. ” Seems to 
me our only chance will be to beach 
her on the Galloper.” - 1 

“ A slim chance,” replied Col, 
glancing at a long line of thundering 
surf half a mile out to sea, where 
the waves broke white on a dan¬ 
gerous sandbank known as the 
Galloper. “ But just as you say," 

Digging'his oars in, he altered 
the course so that the direction of 
the drift was straight for the bank. 

The farther they went the harder 
the gale blew, and the higher grew 
the waves. The spray broke over 
the launch in a continual cloud. No 


" It would have served you jolly 
well right if you’d been drowned,” 
said Col severely. “ Messing about 
in a launch with weather coming ! " 

“ It wasn’t my fault,” declared 
the boy. “ The engine stopped 
firing. She’s never played' a trick 
like that before.” 

’’ She won’t play it again,” said 
Col grimly. ' 

The boy did not seem particu¬ 
larly worried. 

“ Oh, Dad will get me something 
better ! ” he answered. 

“ Who is your Dad ? ” enquired' 
Col. 

“ Carton is our name. I’m Cecil 
Carton.” 

Col started slightly. 

" Are you Guy Carton’s son ? ” 

“ Yes. And here he is, coming in 
his big launch.” 

The swift summer storm was 
passing as quickly as it had come, 
and a large launch was in sight, 
tearing out at full speed between 
the Heads. Cecil Carton sprang up 
and waved his arms vigorously. 

- Col looked at Kit. 

“ Guy Carton. That’s the big 
shipowner. I say, Kit, it- miglxt be 
a chance for Uncle Nat." 

There was an unusual gleam in 
Kit’s grey eyes. 

“ It might be,” he said quietly. 

CHAPTER 3 

Captain Nat 

a boat from the launch had no 
•rk difficulty in getting the boys 
off the bank, and they were pulled 


rapidly up to the launch herself. 
A very tall man with grey hair and 
a thin, anxious-looking face was 
waiting for them. . . 

" Cecil ! ” he cried. “You are 
safe ? " 

j“ Right as a trivet, Dad. But 
I’d have been done for if it hadn’t 
been for these two chaps. And 
they’ve lost their dinghy.” 

Mr. Carton turned to the twins. 

" You are the Kemps, are you 
not ? ” he asked. 

Col answered; 

“ Yes, sir. I’m Colin, and this is 
Kit.” 

The great shipowner looked at 
the two brothers, each of exactly 
the/same height, each with-brown 
faces, curly hair, and straight grey 
eyes.. A smile lit his tired face. , 

" I shall want a lot of introducing 
before ■ I can tell you apart.” he 
said. “ But first I offer you my 
very grateful thanks. There are few 
lads of your age who would have 
had not only the pluck but the 
seamanship to do what you have 
done.” 

Kit and Col both flushed hotly. 

" It was nothing, sir,” they said 
with one voice. 

“ It was a great deal, mv boys,” 
said Mr. Carton gently. ! ' I have 
lost one child at sea, and if the 
other had gone I think I„should 
have gone too.” 

Kit looked up. 

“ We’re sorry, sir,” he said 
softly. 

Mr. Carton took him by the arm. 

“ Come below, both of you. You 
must not stand here in the wind in 
your soaking clothes. You too, 
Cecil. You must all strip and have 
a rub down and a hot drink." 

Jvit and Col protested that they 
got wet most days, but Mr. Carton 
insisted, and they followed him 
into a beautifully furnished cabin 
where a steward brought them 
rough towels and a change of 
clothes. . By the time they had 
changed the big launch was back 
at _ her moorings, the sun was 
shining, and tea was on the table. 

Such a tea 1 Hot scones, new 
bread, fresh butter on ice, straw¬ 
berry jam, and a great dish of hot¬ 
house fruit. It was two years since 
Col had seen anything like it. 
When they had finished Mr. Carton 
spoke. 

" Boys, it is easy enough to say 
that I am grateful. It is not so easy 
to prove it. Now, will you do me a 
favour and tell me what I can do 
for you ? ” 

The twins looked at one another ; 
they both grew rather red. It was 
Col who spoke. 

" Could—could you give Uncle 
Nat a job, sir ? ’’ he stammered. 

Mr. Carton looked puzzled.. 
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” Uncle Nat ? ” he repeated-. 

Kit explained. . 

“ He is Captain Sibley, sir. Ho 
has looked after us nearly all cur 
lives, for our people were killed in 
a train accident when we were 
quite small. He has done every¬ 
thing for us, and now he has lost 
his ship—and his ticket.” 

“ It wasn’t his .fault,” put in Col. 

The shipowner nodded. 

“ I’ remember now r . He was 
master . of the whaler Portland ; 
she was cast away orf the Pribylovs, 
and the Admiralty Court decided 
that it was his fault.” 

“ But it was not,” cried Col. 
“It was his mate’s fault, and he 
did it on purpose because he had a 
grudge against Uncle Nat. He 
wanted to go poaching the seal 
rookeries, and Uncle would not let 
him.” 

" Have you proof of this ? 
demanded Mr. Carton, his voice 
suddenly sharp. 

“ None, sir,” answered Kit, 
"except Uncle Nat’s own word; 
but that Col and I would take 
against the world.” 

" At any rate you are good ad¬ 
vocates,” said Mr. Carton, and sat 
silent for a. few moments. Then he 
spoke again. ” I would like to see 
your Lfficle and have a talk with 
him. Do you think he would call 
on me this evening—say about 
eight ? " - - - 

“ Of course he would," cried Col. 
" I’ll tell him, sir.” He sprang up. 

He will be expecting ns. If you 
don’t mind, we’ll go now.” 

Mr. Carton smiled at Col’s en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Yes, go if you wish, but do 
not get too excited. I do not 
promise anything, remember.” 

“ That’s all right, sir, and thank 
you for a jolly good tea.” 

“ Thank you too,” added Kit 
gravely, as he got up. 

Mr. Carton shook hands with 
them both. 

“ I shall see you again,” he said. 
“ Cecil and I- are not .going to 
forget you.” 

Five minutes later the twins were 
swinging rapidly down the street. 

Near the outskirts of tlie village 
they came to a tiny cottage stand¬ 
ing in a wee strip of beautifully 
kept garden., A big man in his 
shirt-sleeves was busy with a hoe, 
and as the boys came up he turned. 

" So here you are,” he said in a 
deep ricli voice which fitted exactly 
with his fine figure and great lion¬ 
like head. " I suppose you’ve been 
sheltering from the squall ? " 

" Not much shelter, Uncle Nat. 
We were on the Galloper during the 
worst of it.” 

Captain Nat stared at his nephew, 
but Col had already burst into his 
story. 

“ Wasn’t it a bit of luck ? " he 
ended, with shining eyes. " Just 
the very man who can give you a 
job, Uncle Nat. And lie wants you 
to go and see him at eight o’clock 
this evening as ever is.” 

Captain Nat showed none of the 
interest which Col had fully expected 
from him. On the contrary, his 
face took on that sad, resigned 
expression which it had so often 
worn since the disastrous end of 
the voyage of the-Portland: 

“ What’s the matter. Uncle ? ” 
exploded Col, ” Don’t you want 
to get a ship again ? ” he demanded. 

“ That, is the dearest wish of my 
life,” replied. Captain Nat. “ That, 
and to prove that the loss of the 
Portland was not my fault.” 

" Well, hut Mr. 1 Carton will ghe 
you a ship,” insisted Col. 

Captain Nat shook his head. 

” He can’t do that, Col. His 
ships are all passenger vessels, and 
however much he wished to do so 
it would be impossible for him to 
give command of. such a ship to a 
man like myself who has lost his 
ticket. The law would not allow it.” 

Kit and Col gazed at one another 
in dismay. This was a point of view 
that had never even occurred' to 
them, and their hearts sank like 
lead as they realised that it vtas the 
true one. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Jacko Takes a Seat 

'"Fhere was no mistake about it; Mrs. Jacko was in for a 
very bad cold. And when Mother got laid up it was no 
joke for the family. ~ " 

. “ I’ll go to bed, and get rid of it ,as soon as I can,” said Mrs. 

1 Jacko. “ You’ll just have to'look after yourselves for a bit.” 

Father, who"didn’t like the idea at all, wanted Belinda to 
come ; but Mrs. Jacko wouldn't heat of it. It was a nasty cold, 
she said, and she did not want Belinda to catch it. 

But if Belinda wasn’t allowed to come to the house, she said 
she could do the cooking at her own house, and Jacko could 
fetch the things. 

2 Belinda was a good cook, and it was a very well-filled basket 

- that she sent her mother every day. 

Jacko said that was why it took him so long to carry it home— 
it was so heavy. But Adolphus had his suspicions ; and one 
day he caught Jacko having no end of a feast on the quiet. 

Of course he told his father ; and of course his father thrashed 
Jacko for it. 

“ You’re no sport,” said Jacko, the first time he caught his 

- big brother alone. 

“ Little.pig 1 ” replied Adolphus, setting his hat at a rakish 
angle and stalking majestically out of..the house. 

Jacko watched him walking down the street with his nose in 
the air. “ He wants taking down a peg," he muttered savagely. 

Later on in the day his father found him on his knees on the 
landing. He had a bottle of furniture polish in one hand and 

4 a leather in the other, and he was rubbing away on the floor as 



Every bit of crockery was smashed to atoms 


if his'life depended on it. It was’a big' landing, too, with his 
mother’s-bedroom door opening, from it on the right, and his 
•brother’s, on .the left.' ' . 

“ Hum ! ” remarked is father. . .‘/ Doing a bit of work for a 
• change, are you ? Well, you needn’t put too fine a polish on if, 
— or %ve shall .all be breaking our necks.”’ 

Jacko didn’t .say anything, but he looked up at his brother’s 
door and smiled ; and by and by. he wandered downstairs and 
went off into the garden to feed his. rabbits. 

As the clock struck five he came in to his tea. His father 
called him. .“Here’s your mother’s tray,” he said. “See if 
you can carry it up without spilling it.” 

8. “ That’s all right,” said Jacko, putting out his hand ; and 

he'went singing up the stairs. 

He got to the top, put one foot on the landing—and slid. . 

“ Whoa 1 ” cried Jacko, and then he sat hown heavily. 

It was a horrible crash. Every bit of crockery was smashed 
to atoms, and there was a frightful scene; 

Jacko has come to the conclusion that nothing in the world 
is so hard as polished boards—not even Father’s cane. And he 
i ought to know, for he sampled both that day. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


DF MERRYMAN 

Little Muriel had just been to 
the Zoo for the first time, and 
she was giving Granny a long ac¬ 
count of what she had seen. 

. “ And which animal did you like 
best, dear.? ” asked Granny, When 
Muriel had finished. 

“Oh, the elephant!” was the 
reply. “ It was wonderful to see 
him pick up buns with his vacuum 
cleaner! ” 

H's □ 

A Rhyming Puzzle 

Although my first may give you 
pain, 

’Tis valued as a treasure ; 

My next, if suffered to remain. 

Will furnish some with pleasure. 
My whole’s an ornament, ’tis true, 
Though usefulness combining, 
Which probably you have in view 
When by your fire reclining. 

Answer next week 
0 0 0 

What is the difference between a 
rowing boat and a liner ? • 

One is propelled by its crew, and 
the other by its screw. 

O S O 
Do You Live in St. Marylebone ? 
This name, Marylebone, really 
means St. Mary at the Bourne, 
the bourne, or brook, in question be- 
, ing.Tyburn, and Tyburn means the 
two bournes, or brooks. 

These brooks are now, of course, 
covered over, and are not visible as 
they once were. 

0 0 0 
The Magic Figures 
15 3*846 x 13 = 199999S 
230769X13=2999997 
307692X13=3999996 
3S461SX 13=4999995 
46153S xl 3 = 5999994 
53S461 x 13=6999993 ' ' 
6153S4X13 = 7999992 
692307X13=8999991 
..0 0 ' 0 
When does a silver cup run ? 
When it is chased. 

0 0. 0 

A Wide Selection 

A countryman ill town had oc- 
■ - casion to use the telephone for 
the first time, so he went into a 
public call-office. Placing the 
receiver to his ear he listened 
intently, and in a moment heard a 
voice ask-“ Number, please ? ” 

“ What ? ” said the startled 
countryman. 

Number, please ? ” repeated the 
operator impatiently. “ What num¬ 
ber do you want ? ” . 

.“Well—er,” gasped the man 
helplessly—“ what numbers have 
you got ?” ' . ; 

. 0 . 0 0 
Alphabet Arithmetic 



When the letters of the words repre¬ 
sented by these pictures have been added 
and subtracted, the remaining letter.*, ar¬ 
ranged in their proper order, will form the 
name of a fruit. Solution next week 

0 0.0 

Why is a poor friend better than a 
rich one ? 

Because a friend in need is a friend 
indeed. 


W HAT is the difference between 
crossing the Atlantic in a small 
boat and a slice of bacon ? 

One is a rash thing and the other 
a rasher. 

000 


A Lesson in Grammar 



]\Jr. Squirrel: “That’s a singular 
implement, Billy.” 

Billy Brownie : “ No ; it’s you 
who are singular, Mr.’ Squirrel. 
You’re a nutcracker, but this 
thing is plural—it’s a pair of nut¬ 
crackers ! ” 

0 0 0 
A Stupid Invention 

A man who had made a huge 
fortune by profiteering bought 
a fine old countiy mansion and all 
its furniture. 

Shortly after he had taken pos¬ 
session of his new home, his wife 
found him in the hall one morning,. 
sitting in front of a magnificent 
suit of . plate armour and holding 
his hands near it. 

“ Whatever are you doing,. 
Henry ? ” she exclaimed. 

“ This is the silliest invention I 
ever saw,” grumbled Henry. “ It 
has taken me an hour to get’this 
stove to burn, and it is hardly warm 
now. I shall have to sell it and 
buy a new one.” 

0 0 0 

- The Young Gardener’s Lesson 
T’vn a jolly little garden 

That’s my very own, but, oh, - 
I’ve discovered it’s not easy 
To get pleasant things to grow. 
Once I planted seeds of sunflower,- 
And I thought my task was done, 
But the weeds shot up like giants 
’Twixt the sunflowers and the sun. 

Now I’m going to plant some wall¬ 
flowers, 

And I’ve bought a splendid hoe, 
And if weeds start interfering 
I shall quickly lay them low. 
That’s the lesson I’ve been learning. 
And I don’t intend at all 
To allow ii weed to flourish 
’Twixt the wallflowers and the 
wall 1 v, j ■ 

0 • 0 0 ! 

.. ■ 

A Big Salmon 

AN angler was telling his friends of 
some of the huge fishes he had 
caught at different times. 

“The biggest salmon. I ever 
landed,” he said, “ was a monster 
whose tail alone weighed eight 
pounds,”... 

“ And what was the weight of the 
fish ? ” asked a listener! 

“ Well, the body weighed as 
much as the tail and the head to¬ 
gether,” replied the fisherman, “ and 
the head was equal to the tail and 
half the body.” 

What was the weight of the 

Salmon ? Solution next week 

0 0 0 

Why is a retired carpenter like, a 
. schoolmaster ? 

Because he is an explainer. 

. 0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
. The Pig Problem Fourteen, 

A Riddle in Rhyme Mist-rust 
What is It ? Caledonia 


A Cat Brings up a Duck 

A Lancashire reader tells how a cat 
mothered a duckling. 

A duckling that was hatched 
so weak that it coifid not use its 
legs was placed with a cat and 
kitten for warmth. Both took 
quite a fancy to the stranger, and 
they became a very happy 
family. 

The two- youngsters nestle 
closely up, and in turn are given 
a wash by the cat. The duckling 
sometimes tries to steal away, 
but puss lays a paw gently across 
her fluffy back and forces her to 
submit. 

The duckling will never know 
how proud mother cat was of 
her. 


Une ChatteEleve unCaneton 

Un lecteur du Lancashire raconte 
comment une chatte servit de mere a 
un cane-ton. 

Un caneton, eclos si faible 
qu’il ne pouvait se servir de ses 
pattes, tut mis en compagnie 
d’une chatte et de son petit pour 
le tenir au chaud. Chatte et 
chaton prirent l’etranger en affec¬ 
tion, et tous trois formerent une 
heureuse famille. 

Les deux petits se blottissent 
l’un tout pres de I’autre, et la 
chatte les leche tour a tour. Le 
caneton essaie parfois de s’echap- 
per, mais Minette pose douce- 
ment sa patte sur son dos em- 
plume et le force a se soumettre. 

■Le caneton ne saura jamais 
combien Maman Chatte etait 
fiere de lui. 


Tales Betore Bedtime 

The Truants 

HE thought of school and 
lessons had only just 
occurred to them. , 

“‘School begins tomorrow. 
Oh, Mumsy, need we go the 
first day ? ” said Joan. 

Why shouldn’t you ? 
Surely six weeks’ holiday has 
been enough ? ” . . 

Mother went out; and Joan 
and Anne looked at each other. 

“ Mother didn’.t say we must 
go,” said Anne. Let’s play 
truant and have one more day’s 
fun.” And Joan-nodded. 

The next morning they 
started off early with books 
and a luncheon basket of cake 
and sandwiches, because school 
was too far away to return to 
dinner. 

They went along a lane, and 
came to a pond with lovely 
bulrushes on the other side. 

They raced round, but the 
grcmnd'was too boggy to cross. 

“There’s a boat!” cried 
Anne, pointing to an old boat, 
named Water Sprite, on the 
bank. “ Let’s push it into 
the water and row to the 
bulrushes.” 

There was a pair of old oars 
in the boat; and Joan took 
one, and Anne the other, and 
they began to- row across the 
pond. 

They ' got to the very 
middle before they noticed that 
the boat was filling with water 
and their luncheon basket was 
standing in it. Their feet were 
getting wetter every minute. 

The worst of it was they 
couldn’t turn the boat, and it 
really looked as though they 
would all be water sprites scon. 

Then they heard voices; and 
Miss Banks, their form mis¬ 
tress, and all the girls in their 
form came down the lane. 

Miss Banks shouted to them 
to sit still, while a little girl 



fefehed two men to pull the 
boat in, and Joan and Anne 
felt dreadfully foolish. 

“You had better run home 
quickly now, children," said 
Miss Banks, when they were 
safe. “ I’m sorry you Sid not 
come to-schooL today. We are 
taking our lunch on the hills, 
and'then we are going to have 
a nature-study lesson. But 
run along. It can’t be helped.” 

“Just our luck!” sighed Joan; 
and, drenched to their waists, 
they ran home, to be dried 
and to .confess what naughty 
children they had been. 
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LIVING IN A WATER PIPE • GRAY S CHURCH IN DANGER • SCHOOL IN A PALACE 


The Sheep Takes a Drink—This sheep now living on a farm at Elstree, in Hertfordshire, 
was brought up on the bottle, as its mother at the time of its birth was too weak to take care- of 
it. It has grown into a fine animal, and is here seen helping itself to a drink of water at the tap 


Living in a Water Main—During the great Japanese earthquake the city water main at Tokio 
was wrecked, and the huge pipes thrown up above the ground. Many of the people rendered 
homeless by the terrible disaster are at present using these pipes as a temporary house 


An Engineering Lesson for the Passengers—This little engine, which draws a train 
backwards and forwards between Rye and Camber, In Sussex, is an object of great 
interest to the boy passengers who are having its mechanism explained to them at the 
end of a journey.. The engine is managed by a driver, and aconductor serves out the tickets 


The Policeman's Qlove—Here is a new kind 
of glove for directing traffic at nighty invented 
by Constable Martin, of Plymouth. A lamp 
with a battery shows a green or red light 


The Big Seaside Watch—At Venice-Lido, a 
fashionable seaside resort in Italy, a big 
watch is hung on a post on the shore to inform 
bathers of the time of the tides each day 






Girls’ School in a Palace—-The Old Palace at Croydon, parts of which are said to date back 
nearly a thousand years, is now being used as a secondary school for girls. The Archbishops 
of Canterbury lived here, and in the long gallery Queen Elizabeth danced with her courtiers 


Gray’s Church in Danger—The church and churchyard at Stoke Poges, which are threatened 
with destruction unless £6000 can be found to preserve them. It is here that the poet 
Gray is buried with his mother, and here, also, he wrote his famous Elegy. See page 4 
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